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Boarding Places at Chautauqua. 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 


ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 

Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 
two in a room; single rooms $2 and $3. 

Mrs. W.S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room; 
single rooms $7 and $8. 

Mrs. S. S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
Bowman Avenue, $6 and $7'each, per week, 
two in a room; single rooms $7 and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C, Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms $8 and $10. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St. 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per 
week, two in a room; .single rooms $6 to $8. 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, lerrace 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $8 to $10. 
$7 and $8. 

Mrs. Crowley, Columbine Cottage, cor. Wythe 
and Waugh Avenues, $6 to $7 per week, 
each, two ina room ; single rooms $7 to $9. 

Mrs. D. E. Rice, Pittsburgh Cottage, cor. Waugh 
and Palestine Aves., $5 to $7 each, per week, 
two in a room, single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Solberg, Salem Cottage, cor. Pratt 
and Miller Avenues, $6 and §7 each, per 
week ; single rooms, $9. 

The Cottages named in previous lists, but now 
omitted, have all been filled. 


It is hoped Friends will avail themselves 
of the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
communicate directly with their proprietors, 


engaging their rooms as early as possible in order 
to secure better accommodations than can be 
obtained later in the season; 

The Committee have opened headquarters at 
27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and a// Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar- 
rival as possible. 

The Committee have made arrangements with 
Hotels at Niagara for accommodations for 
Friends, at $2.00 and $3.00 per day. A member 
of the Committee will be in attendance each day 
during the Conference at the Headquarters (Chau- 
tauqua) to received orders. 

FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 

Friends’ meeting will be held at 10 a. m., on 
First-days, and 7 p. m., Fourth-days, at the Old 
Chapel near the Amphitheatre. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be given by Joseph T. McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, N. Y., or by 
HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk, 

Committee on Reception, 
457 W. atst St. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


REMOVED. 
Lizziz J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAK 
To 1020 GREEN ‘STREET. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Puira 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 











FRIEND OF EXPE- 

rience, a graduate of the Kraus training class for 
kindergartners, desires a position in a kindergarten. 
Address No. 149, this Office. 


WANTED.— —WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, TO 


ANTED.—A YOUNG 


care for the home of an aged man. Location 
pleasant, in a town near Philadelphia. Modern conven- 
jences. Address No. 148, this Office. 


PPERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

ome . Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The Kathlu, 


ELevVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 





New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Dolphin Inn, 
North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. c. HEWITT, Prop. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPpgn ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan End oF et Avs. 
Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Reta electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 


THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE AvE. 
Atlantic City. N. J 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 








Booxiet Mali ep. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. - Upen the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, Wes.ev AvenveE Anp 


Sixth Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the rec tion of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epiror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SASPLE COPY. 


FRIENDS’ 


Revised Railroad Arrangements 
to Chautauqua 


Corrected to Seventh month 30. 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO, AND 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETINGS. 

The Passenger Associations have all granted a 
rate of one and one-third fare within the limits of 
these Yearly Meetings, excepting the Western 
Association having jurisdiction west of St. Louis 
and Keokuk and Peoria and Chicago. 
therefore, who live west of a line between these 
points are advised to purchase their tickets to the 
most convenient point on said line, and /éhere 
purchase other tickets, and obtain a certificate, 
which will entitle them to a return to that point, 
at one-third of the fare paid. The Grand Trunk 
R. R. has granted the same rate on their line east 


of Toronto, (not being within the jurisdiction of | 


the Central Passenger Association), but they de- 
sire to know the stations on their road from which 
Friends will start, therefore Friends will please 
forward this information to the Chairman of the 
Committee. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED 


ro obtain a reduction of fare. 

1. Tickets must be purchased between Eighth 
month 17 and 22. 

2. Be sure and request from the Agent a cer- 
tificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for 
a ‘‘ receipt.”’ 

3. As certificates and through tickets are not 
kept at all stations, it would be well for Friends 
to inquire some days in advance of their local 
agent, and see if he cannot obtain them; if not, 
local fare will have to be paid to the nearest 
station where they can be procured. 

4. On arrival at Chautauqua, leave the certi- 
ficate at Friends’ Headquarters, 27 Whitfield 
Ave., for the Chairman of the Committee, care of 
Joseph T. McDowell. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent 
of the Trunk Line Association will be in attend- 
ance to validate certificates on Eighth month 23, 
therefore if any leave before that date, or arrive 
later, their certificates cannot be validated for the 
reduction returning. 


BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW 
YORK YEARLY MEETINGS 

The above rules are also applicable to all who 
purchase tickets on the certificate plan within the 
imits of these yearly meetings, and who will not 
go on the special trains. But their tickets will be 
accepted returning on the special trains, provided 
they were purchased from the Philadelphia, 
Reading or Erie Railroad 

SPECIAL RAILROAD TICKETS. 

Friends going on the Special Trains to Chau- 
tauqua, Eighth month 20, from New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, will please send immediately 
$10.00 for each ticket and fifty cents for the badge 
to the undersigned, either by Postal Money Order, 
Check, or Draft bankable in New York, receipt of 
which will be immediately acknowledged and the 
tickets and badges mailed between the 1st and 
roth of Eighth month. Tickets not used will be 
redeemed. 

Conductors on the several branches of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway will be instructed 
to honor the Special Tickets from Philadelphia for 
transportation on all the branches of their system, 
for Friends on Eighth month 20th to the nearest 
connecting point on the Bethlehem branch, except 
from Newtown and Conshohocken. Friends on 
these branches will connect at the Reading Ter- 
minal, and will have to pay their local fare. If 
the Committee succeed in having this waived, 
notice will be given. 


SUPPER AT HORNELLSVILLE. 


The Committee on Reception desire to have 
some idea of the number who will probably want 
supper at Hornellsville. Friends are therefore 
requested to give the information if possible when 
applying for tickets 


NIAGARA. 


Friends holding the Special Tickets can return 
by way of Niagara anytime between the 25th and 
goth. The Special Train will leave Chautauqua 
about 7 a.m. on the 2gth, arriving at Niagara about 
noon and leave there early on the morning of the 
30th 


Friends, | 


| On the return trip all tickets will be hor.ored 
on the Erie and Lehigh Valley Railroads that 
have been issued by them, whether they be on 
the Certificate, Special, or other plan. 

Printed time tables for each train, going and 


| coming, will be enclosed with tickets. 
j 


WASHINGTON SPECIAL. 
| The following time-table has been arranged 
| with the B. & O. officials : 


Eighth month 20, 1900: leave Washington 5.20 | 


a.m., Laurel, Md., 5.40; Camden Station, Balti- 
| more, 6.15; Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 6.20; 
Havre de Grace, 7.20; Aiken, 7.25; Elsmere 
Junction, 8.05 ; Wilmington, 8.10; Chester, 8.26; 
arrive Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Sts., Phila., 
8.45; and leave there 8.50; and arrive Wayne 
Junction, 9.05 


PHILADELPHIA SPECIALS. 


FIRST SECTION. 


Reading ‘Terminal 7.55 a. m., Columbia Ave. 
8.01, Wayne Junction 8.10, Jenkintown 8.19, 
(Train leaving Trenton 7.19 due at Jenkintown 
8.16), Ambler 8.20, Landsdale 8.44, Quakertown 
9.07, South Bethlehem 9.12, Waverly 3.00 p. m., 
Elmira 3.25, Hornellsville arrive 4.45 leave 5.05 
Salamanca 7.20, .Jamestown 8.15. 





SECOND SECTION, 

Parlor Cars will be attached to this section at 
Reading Terminal. 

Reading Terminal 8.45, Wayne Junction 9.02, 
attaching here the Baltimore Cars, and making 
no other stops before Bethlehem 9.45, Waverly 
3.30 Hornellsville arrive 5.15 leave 5.35, Salamanca 
7.50, Jamestown 8.45. These two Sections will 
return from Niagara all the way via the Lehigh, 
P. and R., and B. and O. Railroads. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, CHRIS- 
TIANA TO PHILADELPHIA 

Friends between these points can take the train 
leaving Parkesburg 6.38 a. m. and arriving at 
Broad Street 8.17, and reach Twelfth and Market 
Streets in time for the second section at 8.45 

NEW YORK SPECIAL, ERIE R. R. 

23d St 7.55 a.m., Chambers St. 8.00, Jersey 
City 8.14, Port Jervis, 10.28, Waverly 2.33, Elmira 
2.58, Hornellsville 4.15 arrive, 4.35 leave, Sala- 
manca 7.00, Jamestown 7.50. (If it is desired to 
have train stop at other points, time will be given 
upon request.) Two hours must be allowed for 
transfer to boat, and sail to Chautauqua. 


PARLOR CARS. 


The cost of a seat in the parlor cars from either 
New York or Philadelphia is $1.50 to Jamestown. 
It is thought best that the money for chairs should 
be sent with the money for the tickets and they will 
be assigned in order received commencing with 
No. 1 Chair, except in cases where parties desire 
to be seated together. If chairs are wanted on 
the return trip, notice should be given so that 
arrangements can be made, but payment can be 
made on the train 


BAGGAGE, 


A baggage car will be attached to each train, 
but Friends are advised to carry such baggage 
with them as they will want for immediate use, as 
it is not probable that any can be delivered on 
the night of the 2oth, after the arrival of the 
boats. All baggage should have a tag attached 
giving the owner's name and place of stopping at 
Chautauqua, marked “ Friends’ Special to Chau- 
tauqua August 20." It should be sent if possible 
to the depot the day before. 

The rooms in Chautauqua are small, Friends 
are therefore cautioned about taking trunks that 
| are too large to go under a bed. 


ADMISSION. 


The Committee of Arrangements directed that 
a suitable badge be printed and sold to Friends 
at fifty cents each, which will be recognized for 
admission to the grounds during the whole time 
of the Conference. 

No other Badge will be so recognizetl and Friends 
who arrive at the grounds without this badge will 
have to pay 40 cents admission, and same for 
each day thereafter. Friends will therefore see 
the importance of obtaining them in advance. 
If Friends in the north, west, and other neighbor- 
hoods, would send together, it would be more 
convenient. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Com. on Transportation, 
220 East rath St., New York. 





} 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ee 
INNA w. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, paring 
students either for business or for College. = 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, ‘enna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purptts oF Botn Sexzs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre: for college or busi 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when 

tver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, town, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Gi1rR.Ls. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
7. thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Friends’ School, 
Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


Thirteen teachers. Completc equipment. Thorough 
preparation for either college or business. Graduates 
entered on certificates in all leading colleges. Year 
begins Ninth month 17, 1900. For catalogue and in- 
formation apply to 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M., Principal 





Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
17th. A successful School for nearly half a century 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year 

For Cataiogues address the Principal, 

F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 
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FRIENDLY: THOUGHTS FOR Igoo. 
XXXII. 

By not attending to that use of things which ts con- 
sistent with universal righteousness, there is an increase 
of labor which eatends beyond what our Heavenly 
Father intends for us. 

JoHN WooLMAN. 


From his Journal. 


FROM “ANNIVERSARY POEM,” 1863. 


Too cheaply truths, once purchased dear, 
Are made our own ; 
Too long the world has smiled to hear 
Our boast of full corn in the ear 
By others sown ; 


To see us stir the martyr fires 
Of long ago, 

And wrap our satisfied desires 

In the singed mantles that our sires 
Have dropped below. 


But now the cross our worthies bore 
On us is laid ; 
Profession’s quiet sleep is o'er, 
And in the scale of truth once more 
Our faith is weighed. —John G. Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GOD REIGNS. 


Tue sudden development of the war-like spirit into 
actual conditions of war on the part of, and in the 
main, between Christian nations, in recent years, is 
indeed a cause for concern and anxiety with all seri- 
ous-minded persons who were hoping for the coming 
of the real Christian spirit, as a factor in civilization, 
wherein there could be no more wars. Under the 
circumstances I feel that our religious papers are jus- 
tified in giving large space to articles written with the 
purpose of increasing their readers’ regard for the 
law of righteousness, which surely prohibits war, re- 
gardless of provocations. 


But it seems to me that most of those who have 


written upon the topic have failed to adopt the spirit 
of the great Teacher in his treatment of the subject, 
nineteen centuries ago. As I read the record, in his 
teaching there appears (1) exceedingly little, ifany, con- 
demnation of persons, or governments ; (2) The most 
persuasive manner of admonition for rectitude to the 
individual.—His purpose seems plainly in the line of 
religious individualism and his appeal always to the 
law within the heart. It was the habit of his day to 


condemn the wrongdoer without stint, and to foster 
hatred for the government, and at first thought, there 
would have seemed to have been, under the circum- 
stances of the time, sufficient justification for such 





| Scribes and Pharisees that met his rebuke. 











feeling. But we seek in vain for one word of censure 
of the government from Jesus. The only interpreta- 
tion that can be placed upon any utterance of his, that 
possibly refers to the matter, was for the encourage- 
ment of loyalty to the government, (Matt. xxii., 21). 
And in case of individuals, we shall seek far to find a 
condemnation of those whom he was not sure were 
consciously evil doers, It was the zusincerity of the 
Woe 
unto you /ypocrites, who do despite to your own con- 
sciousness of right. But to the adultress, to the pub- 
lican, to the outcast, came the gracious language,— 
dost thy heart condemn thee not ?—then neither do 
I. Even to the rabble’ that cried, Crucify him! 
Crucify him! his heart turned in tenderest pity: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

But as a teacher and leader of men what rare 
powers were his for persuasion,—for enlightenment in 
things that make for righteousness. How cwénningly 
are the Beatitudes presented! Let your light shine. 
Rejoice, even under persecution, when you do right. 
Resist not evil. Love your enemies. Why? 
‘‘ That ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to shine on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.” 

Turning now to a consideration of the natural de- 
velopment of the present social conditions, and begin- 
ning at any definite period of human history, we shall 
find its social order an evolution from previous less 
developed, less righteous conditions. There was a 
time, for instance, when the Hebrew conscience felt it 
a duty to love one’s neighbor, but that same con- 
science demanded hatred for an enemy, and in this 
stage of ethical development Moses felt that he was 
commanded by Jehovah to gather warriors from 
every tribe to avenge the children of Israel against 
the Midianites; to slay their kings—burn their 
cities, kill all the men and take captive all the women 
and children, for a fate more horrible than that reported 
recently in the massacre at Pekin. No more strik- 
ing illustration of the ethical progress of the human 
race can be made than by a comparison of the pun- 
ishment the prophet Samuel felt the Lord demanded 
he should visit upon the Amelekites (I. Sam. xv.,) 
with the treatment of the captives by our government 
in the recent war with Spain. One needs at times to 
make such comparisons to realize what progress in 
righteousness the human race is making. A thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, according to the 
Hebrew idea, war was the chief function of Jehovah ; 
—the very name they took, Is-ra-el, means God is 
our leader in battle. Later Isaiah and Micah foresaw 
a time when the God of Jacob would “teach us of 
his ways and we shall walk in his paths, and the 


590 
people shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” But this they saw, as indeed it has proved 
to be, as a time afar off: “in the last days it shall 
come to pass.” 

Then came the Greatest of Teachers,—not with 
prophecy for the nations but with the precepts for the 
individual.. His clear, spiritual perceptions discerned 
the /aw of growth in human character,—the divine 
law of spiritual development. He realized that he 
was building not for one age but for eternity. ‘‘ Ye 
shall hear of wars and rumors of wars; sce that ye 
be not troubled, for all these things must come to 
pass, but the end is not yet ;—the day and hour when 
righteousness shall fill the earth, knoweth no man,— 
no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only 
(Matt. xxiv., 6, 36). A thousand years in God’s 
plans are but as_ yesterday. Looking over the 
political history of the world, who shall grow faint- 
hearted in his trust that God still rules in the hearts 
of men. Though the day is still afar off when nation 
shall no longer lift up sword against nation, that 
condition of human affairs is in accordance with the 
trend of the Divine law in social life, and what the 
prophet foresaw has to-day far more significance than 
it could have had in their age. Who, that compares 
this period with any other period in the world’s 
history, shall fail to rejoice over the marvelous growth 
of the Aumane in Christian character. Shall we then 
behold only the failings of nations to uphold the 
standard of Christ and reproach them for hypocrisy ? 
How, even the best of men, the fittest for the 
Heavenly Kingdom, will fall below the measure Jesus 
himself attained! Rather let us mark the progress 
our nation is making in righteousness, so plainly evi- 
dent in the present generation, and take courage ; 
though we still behold a government upheld by a 
military power. For we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that governments still are necessarily supported by 
the law of force. The law in the heart is not para- 
mount in any community with the whole people, and 
at all times,—no, not even in a community of Friends. 


All need the protection of the civil law, and while | 
this is so let us have due respect for the law and for | 


its administration. Let political conventions exhaust 
their vocabularies for words of condemnation of the 
nation’s rulers, be it ours to see the good that in the 
progress of national affairs has so largely triumphed. 
No one can efficiently work in the promotion of good 
whose mind is filled with distrust for the good in- 
tentions of his fellow men. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Let no word 
of mine be interpreted as suggesting that any effort 
should be spared “to prepare the way of the Lord, to 
make his paths straight.” All too lax are we in this 
our duty as a Society that believes in the law of God 
in the heart. Let us by tongue and pen speed the 
day when all national differences shall be settled by 
arbitration as individual differences have long been 
among civilized people. But let us aim clearly at the 
offense and not at the offender. 

Ws. M. Jackson. 

New York, Seventh month 20, 1go0. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PAUL’S RIDE TO DAMASCUS. 


A communication delivered by John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, 
England, at Friends’ Meeting, School Street, Germantown, Philadel - 
phia, Seventh month 1, 1900. From stenographic notes. 


( Concluded from last week,) 


To go back to our original subject: no doubt there 
are other typical characters in our minds. I think 
one difficulty (and it is a very real one, a difficulty 
which troubled me for some time), is a difficulty of 
the story that we find quoted, this “light brighter 
than the noonday,” this ‘‘ voice from heaven ;”’ and I 
want to suggest that whatever be the precise histori- 
cal value of that story, whether it be that Paul is 
telling for us in picturesque language the experience 
which came to him, whether he intended us to accept 
the story in precise historical fact, it matters not at 
all to us. The great thought which told in the sight 
of Paul, and which has significance for us, is not an 
external light, lighter, brighter than the sun, but the 
thought that O, have we the spiritual light to-day 
that shone into his soul! My thought for us is not 
whether or no he heard with his human ears a voice 
speaking after the human fashion from the skies, but 
whether he did or not hear, to his spiritual hearing, 
as we all do hear at times, the voice of God speaking 
to his heart. It was an internal revelation and not 
an external one. 

There is one other point that I want to press home, 
and it is this: I think we have too largely interpreted 
that story of the conversion on the road to Damascus 
as something which came suddenly and unasked 
across the pathway of Paul—something which hap- 
pened to him, and in which he was no sense an actor ; 
something which was, therefore, given to him, not in 
answer to any effort of his own, not as part of that 
which he had himself merited ;—but ex cathedra, 
something given from above in an arbitrary fashion. 
I think we mar the whole beauty and the whole sig- 
nificance of the narrative if we so interpret the vision 
of Paul. No; it was through the final division of a 
long process that had been working out in the strug- 
gies of Paul’s heart, through long and bitter years 
when he had known “the terror of the Lord.”’ Paul 
had to put himself by strenuous seeking after truth 
in the right attitude before the light could come to 
him ; he had to put himself into such an attitude 
that it was possible for God, through Jesus Christ, to 
teach him and to speak to him, and to give him the 
message which was to be for him very life itself. 

Now each of those thoughts has a very practical 
application for us. In the first case 1 think we want 
to remember that the experience, such as that which 
we have cited, whether it be in the life of George 
Fox, or whether it be in the life of Paul, is a real 
experience—not a hallucination, not a creature of 
imagination, but a real experience; and if I am 
asked to prove this I cite the change, the dramatic 
change, that took place in the lives of both Paul 
and Fox. There can be no question about that 
change ; that is a historical fact which we cannot 
overcome; there was this complete turning of 
heart in the life of Paul and there was this complete 
transformation in the life of Fox. 

Is it—to put it on the very lowest ground—is it 
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nonsense to suppose that these great fundamental 
changes in the character of two great men, which are 
of such infinite moment in subsequent history, to 
ourselves, and, in the second place, to the Society of 
Friends and through them for the world,—is it non- 
sense to suppose that such great changes for good 
can be nothing,—can have nothing but a _ hallucina- 
tion for their foundation? I should like to put that 
thought in another way. There is a most excellent 
little book by a countryman of yours, John Fiske, 
entitled ‘‘ Through Nature to God;”’ and John Fiske 
there tells the wonderful. story, which is growing 
more and more familiar to all of us, of the growth 
process by which God has brought things to be as 
they are to-day—that process which, in the world of 
science, is spoken of as Evolution, a process which, 
so far from doing away with God, as some have fool- 
ishly imagined at the outset, has simply this effect : it 
emphasizes the presence of God in the world. [The 
speaker here cited scientific conclusions, the exact 
nature of which the reporter did not grasp.] What 
I mean is this: that any individual creature, whether 
he be of the lower animal order, or whether he be 
man who was not in adjustment with his circum- 
stances—was not suited to the climate in which he 
found himself, was not suited to the element in which 
he found himself—perished ; but that those animals 
most suited to the conditions of their life, most suited 
to the cold, or to the heat, to the land or to the sea, 
they survived, and by the process of selection grad- 
ually a more perfect type has been secured. Then 
John Fiske turns around, and I think he very rightly 
and’ pertinently asks, “If this be true of physical 
evolution, do you mean to tell me that in spiritual 
evolution man has only developed by adjustment to 
external unrealities? No; the very thought carries 
its own condemnation.”’ Iam not one of those who 
disbelieve in the reality of spiritual things because 
they are unseen; on the contrary, with the Poet 
Laureate of England, I have that sympathetic belief 
that ‘“‘ He is closer than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet,’’ and that we cannot give that inter- 
pretation to these incidents. And then another point 
still—that which has happened to Paul, and that 
which has happened to Fox, can happen to us all. 

The Bible tells us the most unique story that any 
book has ever told; it is for us the most precious 
literature in the world; it stands upon a pinnacle by 
itself, but it is not separated from the rest; it is part, 
and part only, of the great glory of God’s self-reve- 
lation in the world through the hearts of men and 
women to his children ; it is part of that great Bible 
that is still being written, chapter being added to 
chapter, page to page, and verse to verse, as saint 
and martyr testify in lives of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice to the glory and to the honor of that Holy Name. 
There is no curtain between man as spoken of in the 
Old or in the New Testament and man as we know 
him in America to-day. No; we cannot decline to 
accept the thought that the solidarity of the human 
race covers the Bible, too, and that which is possible 
for Paul is possible for us; for Paul was human, as 
you and I are human, and God spoke to him as he 
will speak to us. 





But are there those who are looking for some- 
thing to come into their lives suddenly, no matter 
what we call it, whether we call it conversion, or light, 
or power? Are there those who are still living their 
ordinary life, conjuring down in their hearts all the 
time that it is not the ideal life—that there is some- 
thing short of the fullness of the stature to which we 
know that we could arise if we would accept the 
power of God, and waiting for this sudden change 
without recognizing at the same time that that change 
comes to no man unless there be on the part of the 
individual the same strenuous striving after truth, the 
same longing for the bread of life, which lay at the 
back in Paul and in Fox? There is no spiritual life 
where there is no spiritual exercise. It is true that 
God does not turn from man, but it is sadly true that 
man does turn from God. We need to remember 
that solemn truth, that God can only approach us if 
we will let him—that we must put ourselves in the 
attitude of silence which enables him to approach us ; 
that while it is perfectly true that God lives, and that 
he is present on every side, longing and yearning 
with an infinite sympathy which we cannot even un- 
derstand that we should come into close and living 
harmony and communion with him ;—while this is 
all true, it is also true that God has so willed it that 
his power to find his way into the human heart, so 
long as we deliberately resist him is inoperative. Do 
not let us put any false interpretation on the narrative 
as told by Paul—imagine that such changes come un- 
asked and unprayed for into our lives‘ for we shall 
live on and on and find our hopes barren and requited, 
ultimately, by nothing but bitter despair. No; God 
comes only to those who seek him. 

Then I want to carry that thought one step 
further again: God comes only to those who seek 
him ; but do we realize how vastly significant that is ? 
Do we realize that the whole meaning of life is 
wrapped up in the thought of God? Do we realize 
that unless we come to God, we never find our spirit- 
life? ‘The wages of sin is death,” and there isa 
terrible meaning which lies behind those words. I am 
aware that during the last fifty years or more there 
has been a great reaction in the Christian churches 
against what has been spoken of as “ hell-fire”’ 
teaching,—the old, crude doctrines of hell have lost 
their hold upon men, and there has been a swift and 
a very complete reaction from that mistaken presen- 
tation of God’s love to man. But behind that mis- 
taken interpretation there was a real principle, which 
I think we have too far forgotten ; we forget that, 
after all, there is such a thing as law, law which 
governs the world; and one thing which science has 
done has been to givea new scientific sanction to that 
text, ‘The wages of sin is death.” There are 
many things which modern Biblical criticism and 
modern science are doing for us; and this, at least, 
they are doing ; upon the one hand they are making 
more real for us than ever before the personality of 
Jesus Christ himself; they are placing him just where 
he claimed that he should be, as he was never placed 
before ; and on the other hand they are giving for us 
a new reality and a new power to truths which had 
lost their weight, and lost their hold upon us because 
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| 
they had been permitted to dwell in our thought too | 


superficially. Inthe world of science, then, we learn 
animal, places himself in line with the laws of God, 
there is no future for him or it. 

The whole history of evolution is strewn with the 


wreck of obsolete types which have been cast aside | 


because there has been failure to rise, failure to adjust 
to external conditions. The whole history of the 


spiritual evolution of man is strewn, likewise, with | 


these wrecks,—the wrecks of lives which have failed 
to place themselves in adjustment with the external 
and internal realities of God's presence 
God's love, which is eternal and unchangeable. 
And so that appearance which came to 
and to Fox comes with a new meaning; and a 
new light, after Darwin and others have labored in 


the field of science, comes to us with a fresh urgency 


in these latter days, telling us the terrible meaning of 
life, telling us, in words which we cannot evade, that 
animalism has no future, that culture has no eternity, 
and that only he shall have eternal life who does 
place himself here, or in some future experience, in 
line with God's law—places himself under the 
dominance of God's controlling power and love. 
And so for us conversion has anew meaning. It may 
not be a sudden change; it does not, indeed, mean 
the mere acceptance of some theological plan of 
salvation ; but it does mean the escape from the 
animal to the spiritual, it does mean a-turning line in 
life, it does mean the substitution of high and noble 
and eternal ends for the influences which are petty 
and base, and mean and selfish. 

And so what has been laid upon my mind this 
morning is to press upon all this new, this eternal and 
this old significance of the word conversion. That 
is, after all, what we individually need. That is, after 
all, what the world needs—interpreting the word in 
its wider and in its richer meaning—conversion—the 
uplifting of the soul upon the higher plane of spiritual 
life, the union with God in thought and action, the 
true expression of the real purpose of life. And 
what is that real purpose of life? ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever should believe on him should not perish 
but have eternal life.’’ God so loved the world that 
he revealed himself, making himself flesh in order 
that our limited human mind might know his eternal 
mind. He walked among us and dwelt among us, 


as the Saviour and the Great Civilizer longed that he | 


should do, that we might have the stamp of tangi- 
bility,—a real something expressing for us the reality 
of God. I have a Bible in which Jesus is spoken of 
as the Revealer of the Father—Jesus, the divine, re- 
vealing to us the mind of God, revealing to us the 
character of God, the peace of God. “I and the 
Father are one. Have ye been so long time with me 
dost thou. not know this—ye who have seen me, 
Tesus Christ, have seen the Father?’’ God had to 
make himself interpretable in human tongues, as it 
were, in order that the human heart might grasp the 
significance of the divine purpose, in order that the 
human heart, with its longing sympathy, and pity, and 


and of | 


Paul | 


love, might satisfy self in a personal relationship with 


| the great Creator. 
that unless the individual, whether he be man or | 











But, more than that, God spoke through Jesus 
Christ in order that men might see his purpose in the 
world. Throughout the New Testament there runs 
the teaching of the kingdom,—not the kingdom set 
in some far-off place, but the kingdom which was to 
be established here on earth, in the hearts of men. 
The cross was, in one sense, the completion of the 
work of Christ, but, in another sense, and one no less 


| true, it was the beginning of the work of Christ: it 
| was the beginning of God’s work through Jesus 


Christ for the uplifting of the world to a higher 
plane, magnetizing the world, giving it a new dynamic 
force ;—that God is not to be found in some far-off 
sphere, but in the very heart of all the great move- 
ments which are to make for the higher fellowship 
which finds its fullest expression in perfect communion 
with God's self. 

And if he had so to speak—this only begotten 
Son—if he had so to speak, with lips which were 
both human and divine, in order that we might under- 
stand what our finite minds could not otherwise 
understand, the true character of God, so even to-day 
God needs to speak through human lips, to work 
with human hands, to express himself in the world 
through human life ; and that is the full and the true 
significance of our lives. We are called by him to 
complete that work which he has begun; we are 
called by him to join as codperators in the work of 
spiritual evolution, if you like to put it in that phil- 
osophic way. We are called, if you wish to put it in 
more. Biblical language, to be builders with him of 
the great city of God upon earth, to codperate with 
him in establishing that purer, that finer, that nobler 
fellowship which shall know no limitations of creed, 
or shrine, or sect, or nation, or race,—which shall 
know no bitterness nor hatred, which shall know 
none of the meanness and sordidness of motive which 
so disfigures the world to-day ; but which shall bind 
all menein the bonds of a love that chall set them all 
free and make them all one in Jesus Christ—one in 
his character, one in his personality, recognizing in 
him the revelation of the Father himself. 


No. 32.—EiGHTH Montu 12th, 1900. 


JUDGMENT. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Say unto them that are of a fearful heart, 
be strong, fear not; behold, your God will come with 
vengeance, with the recompense of God; he will come 
and save you.—lIsaiah, xxxv., 4. 

Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, xxiv., 

Isaiah, xxxiv., I-17; 


I-15; Xxv., 
XXXV., I-10. 
TuHEsE chapters deal with God’s judgments upon the 
earth. In the first selection (24-25) the prophet is 
impersonal. All humanity is judged; and the earth 
itself, tainted with man’s sin, is judged also. In the 
second selection (34-35) Edom is chosen as the 
representative of iniquity, and Zion as the symbol of 
the righteous. There is general agreement among 
students that these chapters are post-exilic, the dates 
being probably later than 400 B.C. This would be 


I-IO; or 
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in the later Persian period, when the early feeling of 

friendship toward the deliverers from Babylon had 

been transformed to hatred under the despotism of | 
the .descendants of Cyrus. It was also a time of 

warfare in Syria. Egypt was in revolt; and though 

we have no definite account of participation in this 

revolt by the Jews, it is impossible that they should 

have escaped the miseries of the contest which was 

waged across their helpless country. 


The apocryphal book of Judith is concerned with 
this period. Some time in the fourth century B. C., 
the Edomites defeated by a tribe of Arabia, 
encroached upon the lands of southern Judah. This 
kept alive the ancient grudge against Edom, and may 
account for the special bitterness against this southern 
neighbor in the chapter before us. Whatever the 
immediate occasion, the fundamental truth of the 
prophecies is independent of time. Moreover, though 
the language and imagery may belong to the period 
after the exile, the ideas are wholly in keeping with 
those of Isaiah. The wages of sin is death; the 
consequences of evil cannot be averted. And, on 
the other hand, the righteous cannot be deprived of 
their reward. Although the note of destruction and 
terror makes at first the chief impression, yet in the 
last analysis a firm faith in God is the teaching of the 
prophet. Awful, indeed, will be the day of his 
judgment; yet in the justice of his judgment lies 
our safety. 


have definitely in mind a point of time when the old 
order shall change, giving place to a new one, in 
which righteousness shall visibly triumph while 
iniquity meets poetic justice in the open. Thisis the 
plausible and easy solution of the mysterious problem 
of evil. The Creator puts man to the test; his 
rewards and punishments are to be awarded when the 
tests are finished in a spectacular fashion consonant 
with the greatness of the occasion. This simp!e idea 
of the good and evil of life has persisted even down 
to our own time. Within our present century the 
judgment day has been definitely announced several 
times; and on at least one of those occasions many 
people gave away their possessions, neglected busi- 
ness, and made every preparation for the end of the 
world. 

Moreover, the idea of a day of judgment is his- 
torically-a part of the fundamental belief of some of 
our greatest church organizations, however little a vital 
acceptance of such tenet enters into the life of their 
members. But on the whole the literal belief in a 
“Great Assize” for all the world has gradually 
ceased to be. The details as seen by the prophets 
are based on a theatrical idealization of a human 
tribunal and demand a presiding judge, harsh though 
just, rather than a loving father. It becomes evident 
to the saner and maturer thought of our time that 
the visions of the last judgment to be found in many 
of the Bible prophecies must be “spiritually dis- 
cerned” in order to convey truth to our generation. 

God's laws are not like human laws, awkwardly 
adjusting pains and deprivations to those who violate 
them. Violation of Divine Law is punished infalli- 


It is plain that the prophets of the Old Testament 
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bly and immediately. But as violation of Divine 
Law is spiritual the punishment is spiritual as well. 
Violation of human law may result from ignorance 
or from accident as well as from intent. Not so with 
sins against God. For the only sin against Him is 
the conscious sin, since no other involves the spirit. 
When Paul thought he did God a service by perse- 
cuting the Christians he did not sin; he merely 
erred. And the very sense of caring to do God a 
service no doubt had influence in the awakening which 
the apostle experienced on the Damascus road. 
Oaly by eating of the tree of knowledge comes sin ; 
only when we reach a height is it possible to fall. 
But when one, for any plausible influence of selfish 
interest, chooses evil rather than good, then God’s 
judgment upon him is automatic and _ infallible. 
Does he choose impurity? Then he is impure, and 
his life is tainted. A shadow falls upon all his land- 
scape ; his world is transformed so that its freshness 
and beauty never appear again as before. I once 
heard an honored and valued Friend say that in the 
whole of his life he had never been able to fully 
clean his mind from the taint of some vulgar stories 
he had listened to in his youth. 

Is he selfish ? Then he is chained for life to a 
master demon. When a life crisis challenges him 
and he would be a hero, self-interest makes a coward 
of him. When love and friendship offer they are 
strangled. When a keen mind shows him the drift 
of the world currents so that he might speak a word 
in season fear chokes him. He walks his pathway 
under the stars with his eyes ever on the ground. 
He sees the evil of life and the world, but the good 
is hidden from him. 

Is he lazy, dishonest, a drunkard, a petulant 
neighbor, an unfaithful friend? His punishment lies 
ever in what he is, and is as inevitable as fate. God's 
judgment days are the every days: ‘‘every hour is 
the hour of destiny; every moment is the nick of 
time.” Much of so-called theology concerns itself 
with schemes to avert the consequences of sin. But 
consequences are a part of sin. True Christianity 
deals with God’s help in conquering sin, not in getting 
out of the results of it. 





Our Sociat Duties.—Our living in social rela- 
tions with others makes a law of moral obligation 
that is of the supremest worth and importance. The 
recognition of our social duties is of the greatest 
concern to us all, not only for our social good, but 
also for our individual happiness. We need training 
in social duties to have it impressed upon us that we 
are debtors to the the city, State, and nation. There 
is a way of looking at these relations that may prove 
far more helpful than that now recognized by most 
persons ; and this is the acceptance of the truth that 
all social institutions are extensions of ourselves as 
individuals means for the enlargement of our own 
lives. — [Christian Register. ] 

>¢€ 

Great human experiences are costly things ; 
they demand sacrifices, not only of ourselves, but 
of those who are near us.—[ Alice Brown. ] 
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A VIEW OF ENGLISH QUAKERISM 
J. W. Graham's Letter (nearly complete) in The Spectator, London. 
Tue central idea of Quakerism has been well put by 
your writer; one seldom finds its attractiveness so 
accurately expressed by an outsider; but when it 
comes to the explanation of the smallness of the 
Society, a question on which I have naturally long 
pondered, I am not able entirely to unite with him. 
First, our doctrine of nonresistance is unintentionally 
misrepresented. It is actually held by us in every 
variety of strength and dilution, but practically no- 
body objects to force as such, nor to the police. In 
a recent symposium on the subject in the Aritish 
Friend, an outsider had to be found to champion the 
Tolstoyan view. 

The lady who would not lock up her house was 
no more typical among us than she would be in the 
Church of England. On actual war, there are Friends 
like John Bright, who did not theoretically object to 
all war, but only to every war which had happened in 
his time; and there are others who would take a 
more absolute line. But our testimony against war 
is not, after all, quite in the central trunk of our 
teaching, though an important branch of it. 

Again, Englishmen are said, in your article, to 
shun our Society because of the “ rigidity of rules” 
enforced by the pressure of our corporate opinion. 
I rub my eyes. What rules? Dress? Let any one 
attend the nearest Friends’ meeting and look around. 
He will find that we buy the same kind of clothes at 
the same shops as other people. Music? It is the 
rarest thing to finda Friend's house where it is not 
practiced. Dancing is a common accomplishment. 
The theatre is rather a burning question among us, 
as among religious folk generally; but there is not 
an overwhelming opinion of any kind about it. 

The fact is, we are singularly free from outward 
rules. The comparison of our free young people to 
the ‘‘clipped yew,” makes one smile. No Lent dis- 
turbs our festivities, no fasts or special services de- 
mand our observance ; our meetings are not as fre- 
quent as those of many sects ; and little burden for 
their regular attendance is laid upon any, except that 
of their own sense of duty. 

May I conclude by offering some explanation of 
my own of the smallness of our body? First, we 
have become largely a middle-class body, closely 
associated by marriage and business. This makes in- 
crease from the working class difficult on social 
grounds, and is the reason why our adult schools, 
whither twenty-eight thousand working men and 
women come every Sunday, do not feed the church 
more than they do. In some meetings this state of 
things has happily broken down. As to growth from 
the educated classes, I think that must always be 
difficult, so many social and personal reasons bind 
men of cultivation to their own Church. All social 
influences work for Anglicanism. 

But this is quite secondary to the great reason of 
all, which is that it is not an easy thing to be a 
Friend. Self-reliance is, as you say, attractive; but 
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it is taxing also, and most people do not care to pay 
Think what it means to have no one to be 


the tax. 
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relied upon to preach to you, no one to sing to you, 
no music in your worship, no esthetic help in carved- 
column or stained glass, no one to tell you what to 
believe, no creed to cling to, no Sacrament to solem- 
nize you, no clergyman to look after you in pastoral 
fashion. Every Friend has to take a share in all these 
things for himself. You must be ready to preach if 
inwardly called, to teach if you can, to visit the sick 
and the poor, to attend to all the extensive business 
of the Society. And a Friend’s inward exercise 
makes no less demand. Silence must not be to him 
a time of idle vacancy, but of communion, with no 
outward aid. The majority of men cannot enjoy this. 
If there be the excellences in Quakerism which your 
article so kindly enumerates, let it be remembered that 
no excellence is cheap, and not many kinds are com- 
mon. The Quaker temperament is not the creation 
of a day in anybody. Pulpit oratory is, as you say, 
impossible in a Friends’ meeting, though our spon- 
taneous and amateur ministry has about it a timbre 
which is all its own, and makes, (in my own opinion) 
a mighty appeal to what is good in the soul. 

We have truly very few professed theologians in 
our body ; we have no career for them; but our new 
Summer Schools of Theology show that we are not 
now negligent of the study. 

Let me assure you that the Society is not showing 
any symptoms of decline, and that it long promises to 
provide a congenial and bracing home for many 
spiritually minded people from other bodies. 

Joun W. GRAHAM. 
Dalton Hall, The Owens College, Manchester. 


EXPERIENCE A TEsTIMONY TO Gop.—It is not 
those who know life best who fail to find an infinite 
wisdom and goodness at the heart of all things. The 
Shakespeares, the Brownings, and the Hawthornes, 
whose visions have ranged over the varied experiences 
of the race, are on the side of belief. The Bismarcks, 
the Gladstones, and the Lincolns, who have dealt 
with the facts of life on a large scale, confess the di- 
recting hand of God in the affairs of men. And, 
while much is made, by the unbelievers, of the exist- 
ence of pain as casting doubt on a ruling benevo- 
lence, it is not the sore sufferers who make the objec- 
tion. Heine, on the bed of pain on which he died by 
inches, finds his way back from his scoffings to the 
God of his fathers. And Robert Louis Stevenson 
notes that, while the contemplation of suffering in 
others may suggest rebellious thoughts, the effect of 
it, when borne by one’s self, is altogether the oppo- 
site. It is to some their first contact with indubitable 
reality, and, as such, the clew which brings them to 
the supreme reality. No kind of real knowledge 
breeds doubts of the supreme wisdom and goodness. 


| Such doubts are bred of notions, half-seeing, and ig- 


norance.—[S. S. Times. | 


Ir we stand in the openings of the present mo- 
ment, with all the length and breadth of our faculties 
unselfishly adjusted to what it reveals, we are in the 
best condition to receive what God is always ready 
to communicate.— Upham. 
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WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING, LONDON. 


Editors Fatgnps’ IN rELLIGENCER : 


DURING this present summer I have used some of my 
leisure time in re-reading ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ and I have 
gotten to the 8th volume. I find a great deal of very inter- 
esting matter published in that work, which I think would be 
worthy of being reprinted in the INTELLIGENCER, as it has 
been about sixty or more years since it was originally pub- 
lished. 

The matter which I have copied below is an account of 
the setting up of the Women’s Yearly Meeting of London, as 
set forth in the Journal of William Mathews, printed in Vol. 
VII. of ‘* Friends’ Miscellany.’’ After giving an account of 
his and his companion John Pemberton's travels, visiting 
Friends and meetings in Ireland, William proceeds as below. 

Newtown, Pa. I. E. 


On the 2oth of Fifth month, 1784, I went on 
board a vessel bound for Liverpool, accompanied by 
divers Friends going over to the yearly mecting in 
London. We had a good passage of about 36 
hours ; and, taking coach from Liverpool, arrived at 


London on Fifth-day evening; next day attended | 


week day meeting at Gracious Street, where | met 
with Robert Valentine and Nicholas Waln, and that 
afternoon arrived my beloved friends Thomas Ross, 
Samuel Emlen, George Dillwyn and wife, Rebecca 
Jones, Mehitabel Jenkins, all ona religious visit to 
this nation. We were mutually comforted and 
refreshed in meeting with each other. 

Next day yearly meeting began and was large. 
There were ten of us from America there. It was a 
memorable meeting, at which many things were 
under weighty consideration, one of which was the 
establishing of a Women’s Yearly Meeting, to receive 
accounts from the quarterly meetings of their own 
sex. This had not heretofore been the case, for which 
I felt much sorrow of mind, almost from my first 
landing, apprehending I saw that Truth would not 
flourish until it was done. 

As I dwelt under the weight of its exercise, I 
found it my place to go to the women, when met, and 
lay itbeforethem. It wasasolemn, humbling season 
to many, and women Friends getting under the 
weight of the concern, deputed twelve of their num- 
ber to attend the men’s meeting, then sitting, and 
propose the subject to them. This was attended 
with such life and power that there were but few who 
publicly opposed it, though there were some who 
plead the example of former meetings on proposals 
of the same kind. But the power of truth coming 
over all opposers a meeting was established to be a 


meeting of record, called the yearly meeting of | 
Women Friends in London, to correspond with and | 


receive accounts from all the quarterly meetings of 
their own sex in counties and places where men’s 
meeting corresponds, and to issue such advice from 
time to time to their own sex, as may appear to them 
to be requisite. 

[So it appears that it was more than 100 years 
after Men’s Yearly Meeting in London was set up, 
that the Women’s Yearly Meeting was established, 
and then it was through the influence of American 
Friends visiting London. ] 


“THERE is one thing better than making a living ; 
that is, making a life.” 











R’S KEEPER ? 


Essay read before the Young Friends’ Association of Camden, N. J. 


AM I MY BROTHE 


To what extent am I my brother’s keeper? If we 
follow the instructions and example of Paul, that 
devoted servant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, wherein he says: ‘If meat make my brother 
to offend I will eat no flesh while the world standeth 
lest I make my brother to offend,” surely we are to 


a great extent our brother’s keeper. 

There may never have arisen the occasion for 
Paul to abstain, but his willingness to do so if 
required showed a beautiful, self-sacrificing spirit. 

The question in its moral aspects appeals to us 
strongly. If we see our brother in error yielding to 
temptation and taking the downward course which 
leads away from the path of Life and Truth, surely 
as workers in the Master's cause we should be dili- 
gent to speak the word in due season whenever 
opportunity offers. We may not know the subtle 
influence of a word spoken in tenderness and love, 
not in harshness and upbraiding, but in prayerful 
trust that the seed sown may take rvot, blossom, and 
bear fruit to the honor and glory of the Great Hus- 
bandman. There is no human being who has not a 
measure of the Divine Spirit within him, no one to 
whom the Father is indifferent, and if the eyes of 
our brother are blinded and an act or word of ours 
will restore his sight, sha'l we withhold it ? 

A smile, a loving word, a grasp of the hand, the 
gift of a flower, may cheer and brighten and exert an 
influence which we may not realize. 

Some one is struggling upward to the Heavenly 
Kingdom, stones bruise the feet; briers and thorns 
beset the narrow path; the weary, fainting one 
stumbles and falls ; a strong hand is outstretched to 
lift up and save. Would he, could he pass by on the 
other side? Is he not his brother's keeper ? 

It is not alone the conscious touch, the spoken 
word direct, which helps; our example is potent. 
Each day, each hour there is going out from us that 
which may encourage or hinder the good intents of 
others ; we cannot get away from this fact and know- 
ing this let us ‘be one another’s helpers in the 
Lord.” 

Surely we who profess to be followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, He who went about doing 
good, pleasing not himself, seeking not his own 
glory but that of the Father who sent him, surely 
we should be willing, if need be, to sacrifice a little 
for his sake. Should we not rejoice that we were 
found worthy to do this for him who has done so 
much for us? 

Can we not then speak the warning word toa 
fellow-traveler; strengthen and uplift our brother ; 
cheer and comfort a fainting heart ; whisper the word 
of encouragement which may mean so much? 

Let the name we bear, that of ‘“ Friends,’ be 
known to us in all its fullness. Let not the spirit of 
criticism enter into our hearts, nor the tongue of 
slander speak within us, but rather helping, hoping, 
trusting, let us be truly each other’s keepers. 

L. M. Test. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-dayv. 
ease add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


HUMAN EFFORT IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
In all the variety—indeed confusion—of teaching 
and preaching, the world over, two things stand out 
as undeniable. One of these is the freedom of the 
will, and the other is the duty of right endeavor. If 
we have not freedom of choice as to our acts, then 
we are not responsible beings, but merely automatons. 
If we do not strive to do right, we not only have no 
claim to reward or approval, but we must be discor- 
dant with the Divine Good. 

If, then, we have freedom of will, if our Father 
has left to us the choice between right and wrong, it 
follows obviously that this freedom entails responsi- 
bility. We cannot renounce it; we must employ it. 
And it follows further that according as we employ 
it, well or ill, so will we be, and so will be our world, 
small or great, in which we move and act. 

We are brought thus a step farther. Plainly we 
are forbidden to be indifferent to conditions about us ; 
plainly, too, we cannot be inactive with regard to 
them. As our day and our place are appointed unto 
us, our work lies before us, in the day-time of our 
strength. We are called to the performance of 
present duty. We are not to wait for miracles; we 
are to do our own part towards bringing about those 
better things which we see and know should be. 
However it may have been with the passage of the 
fleeing Israelites through the Red Sea, or with the 
destruction of Sennacharib’s army, it is not in the 
experience of our own time that the condition of men 
is miraculously improved. Progress—real progress ; 
movement toward the” Good— is achieved only by 
effort, by endeavor. Humanity is the means for God's 
work, as to human affairs. Our freedom of will 
makes it possible thus to serve him, if we do so elect, 
and makes it possible, also, to refuse to serve him, 
and leave his work undone. 

These things seem plain. They seem hardly to 
need restatement. Yet they are of vital importance. 
To believe that we have not freedom of action is fatal- 
ism. To suppose that because “ God's in his world”’ 
we have no work to do for him is equally fatal for in- 
dividuals and for society. Whether we light our 
lamp at the flame of the world’s long experience, or 
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whether we follow the promptings of our own inner 
consciousness of duty, we know well that it is ap- 
pointed unto us to do, and to do well. Not to do is 
an evasion of duty, not to do well, to the best of our 
ability, is a sin. 

No little harm has been done in every age, by the 
preaching and teaching of doctrine which chills and 
discourages the hope, the purpose, the effort, of those 
who desire to leave the world better than they found 
it. “Such discouragement comes in different forms. 
One of them is the insistence that the world is well 
enough, that it needs no betterment, that we should 
not take note of its ills. Perhaps nothing could be 
more destructive of all effort at reform than this. 
The very foundation of intelligent exertion in behalf 


of our fellow men is knowledge of their condition, - 


and such knowledge is valueless except as we employ 
it with a just discrimination as to what it implies. 
We cannot content ourselves with present ills because 
they may seem less in extent or in kind than those of 
a past age. If progress has been made, that gives us 
hope, but does not excuse us from further effort. 
Hope and faith are the bases of the only allowable 
optimism. The optimist who sees everything so good 
that it needs no betterment deceives himself. 


Ir is of interest, and ought to be of advantage, to 
look a moment at the burden which an interest-bear- 
ing public debt imposes on the nation. Take our 
own experience in the United States. After the close 
of the Civil War, in 1865, the debt was nearly three 
thousand millions of dollars, ($3,000,000,000). In 
the thirty years following, the American people paid 
off two thousand millions of the principal of the 
debt, but they also paid on it no less than twenty-five 
hundred millions of dollars in interest, and one 
hundred and eighteen millions of ‘ premium’’ on 
purchased or refunded bonds. 

When a nation, or a community, or an individual, 
borrows money to be used in some constructive or 
productive way, in which the annual yield from the 
capital is greater than the interest rate—or at least 
equal to it—the borrowing may not be unwise. But 
where the sum borrowed is used not for purposes of 
construction but of destruction, the loss is complete, 
the economic waste absolute. Such capital yields 


no return; it is not invested but poured out on the 


sands, and every penny paid, principal and interest, is 
a claim upon the resources of those who produce 
and develop. 


A POSTAL card sent us anonymously from another 
city expresses an apprehension that the INTELLI- 
GENCER is “too pessimistic,” and suggests a verse for 
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us. Usually, editors pay no attention to anonymous | 
communications; the signed or owned ones keep 
them busy enough,—but we may quote the verse | 
(from one of F. W. Faber’s hymns) as follows : 


‘« For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin,”’ 

We suppose our correspondent lays emphasis on 
the third line, and we lay it on the fourth. We don't 
believe the world will come right of itself; we believe 
men and women, instruments in the Divine Hand, 
must make it come right. Hence we fully accept 
Faber’s word that to falter would be sin. 
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WRITING on the 28th ult., John Wm. Hutchinson, in 
charge of the Chautauqua railroad arrangements, says: ‘‘ To 
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He was for twenty-eight years Principal of Chappaqua 
Mountain Institute, N. Y., an institution under the care of Pur- 
chase Monthly Meeting of Friends. Hewasa man of superior 
intellectual attainment, and remarkable as a disciplinarian, 
holding at the same time the affectionate regard of his pupils. 
Though his membership was with the Orthodox branch of the 


| Society of Friends from birth, he was interested in, and sym- 


pathetic also with our body of Friends, and sustained his re- 
lations to the school with cordiality and fidelity during his 
long period of service. ¥e 

DAVIS.—Seventh month 14, 1900, David Davis, aged 57 
years, son of the late Dr. David M. and Sarah Ann Davis; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Woodstown Friends’ ground. 

MARSHALL.—At his residencc, Croton Lake, New 
York, Seventh month 18, 1900, Andrew Marshall, in his 71st 
year. 

‘« The hands drop off ; the work goes on.”’ 
This was the condition of our brother, who while assisting 


| in the hay. field, under the influence of the hot sun fell, never 


to recover consciousness, and lived but a few hours. A be- 


| loved companion of nearly forty-eight years and two sons are 


| left to miss his cheerful presence and helpful hand. 


date, there have been received 325 applications for tickets on | By 4 on 
| mony to the principles of the Society by a life of honesty and 


the Philadelphia trains, about 90 on the Washington special, 
and about 110 for that from New York. 
no doubt, will increase these figures very much, as nearly a 


hundred applications came in yesterday.’’ 


A LonpDon letter announces the republication of a col- 
lection of ten ‘‘ war songs,’’ by W. E. Henley, now one of 
the most prominent English writers. He holds that— 


‘* The top of life is the passion that burns, 
The blood in the act of strife.’ 


If this were true the ‘‘top of life 
deadly strife such as that seen in New Orleans, last week, in 
the case of the negro desperado, Charles. Yet Henley's 
poems are widely sold and read ! 


THE next issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Eighth 
month 11, will be our annual Educational Number. It will 
be mainly devoted to educational subjects, and will have con- 
tributions from a number of Friends engaged in teaching, on 
topics suggested by the present situation of our educational 
work, 


IT must cause a sad smile in these sad times to be accused 
of being ‘‘too pessimistic.’’ In what quarter of the world, 
one may ask, does the world look well? 


BIRTHS. 


HARKNESS.—First month 3, 1900, to George and Meta 
(Vail) Harkness, of Elba, N. Y., twin sons, whose names are 
Donald Daniel, and Harold Estes. 

JONES.—At Octoraro, Pa., Sixth month 30, 1900, to 
Charles G. and Maluan Pownall Jones, a son, who is named 
Gordon Pownall Jones. 

ZAVITZ.—At Honeoye Falls, N. Y., First month 13, 
1900, to William and Mary C. Zavitz, a son, whose name is 


Floyd Ross; grandson of Isaac and Sarah (Vail) Zavitz, of 
Coldstream, Canada. 


The coming week, | 


would be reached in | 





DEATHS. 


BROSIUS.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Seventh month 19, 
1900, of cholera infantum, Marriott Clarkson, son of Sumner 
G. and Marion M, Brosius, aged 18 months. 

COLLINS.—At Trenton, N. J., Seventh month 13, 1900, 
after a long illness, Samuel C. Collins, in his 54th year. 


He was 
a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, and bore his testi- 


integrity. 

His funeral was largely attended at the meeting-house by 
a company of relatives and friends, and several testimonies 
were borne to the value of a Christian's life. * 


SHOEMAKER.—Seventh month 22, 1900, at Norristown, 


| Pa., at the home of Alfred and Annie F. Craft, after an ex- 


tended illness, Ann Shoemaker, in her 89th year ; a member, 
and sometime an elder, of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
RECENT letters from Joseph S. Elkinton, received in Philadel- 
phia, contain many items of interest concerning the Doukho- 


bors. He describes the experiences of himself and his com- 
panion, Jonathan FE. Rhoads, in the North and South 
Colonies. 


‘« There are,’’ he says, ‘‘ more horses, cows, and chickens 
among the Doukhobors than I expected to see; nevertheless 
I favor an increase in the supply of chickens, and Commis- 
sioner McCreary has authorized me to buy $400 worth.’ 
Sheep are needed—2s5 to a village—and estimates for 1,000 
are solicited by the Government. Milk, eggs, potatoes, and 
bread are their staple articles of diet ; at present all rather 
scarce. 

The educational needs of the colonists are claiming the 
careful consideration of their most interested friends, but no 
definite plan has been adopted. To educate them at home 
would prove difficult, and yet it is most desirable. Fifty-five 
villages, averaging forty children each, would call for at least 
one teacher to a village, and it would mean a supply of pro- 
visions for any American or English-speaking helper. 

Eliza H. Varney and Jennie Baker have gone to the South 


| Colony to teach for two or three months; they will board at 


Robert Buchanan’s. 

Joseph James Neave, of Australia, (now in North Caro- 
lina), expects to visit the Doukhobors with Joseph Barcroft, 
of Cambridge, England, within the next month, to ascertain 
what can be done in supplying them with instructors. 

May Fitzgibbons (Lally Bernard) also intends visiting the 
settlements again thissummer. She wrote a series of papers 
for the Toronto G/ode, a year ago, giving a very interesting 
description of what was found among the newly-arrived 
colonists at that time. 


THE New York Committee of One Hundred say, in a circular 
letter, that ‘‘ no essential amelioration of the famine situation 
can possibly come until the harvests of next October and 
November are gathered.”’ 

We have no further contributions to acknowledge this 
week, 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THERE was a good attendance at the meeting at 
Ocean City, N. J., on last First-day, 29th, about sixty 
persons being present, including members of the 
committees appointed to attend. There was accept- 


able ministry by Isaac H. Hillborn, Sarah T. Linvill, 
and Anna Walton. 





An announcement is made in a local newspaper 
which may interest Friends in a wider circle. It 
relates to the very interesting ‘“‘ old Bowne house,” 
at Flushing, L. I., one of the most remarkable old 
houses in the United States, and intimately connected 
with the early history of Friends on Long Island. 
The notice reads : 

‘‘Mrs. Robert B. Parsons has decided to open 
the old Bowne House, 40 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, 
on Saturday afternoons during July and August to 
the general public. An admission of 25 cents will 
be charged and will be given to the hospital.” 





Friends and others, from Washington, wishing to 
attend Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting will ask for 
Friends’ round-trip tickets, at Sixth street depot for 
Hamilton, or Purcellville, where carriages will be in 
waiting to take them to homes. 

Tickets issued 1oth and 11th good for ten days. 
Trains leave at 8 a. m., 1and 4.30 p. m. 


fe ae awed S. A. G. 
CRITICISM .OF LESSON LEAVES. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

BEcAUSE of the amount of money spent for the print- 
ing of them, and the entire dependence upon them of 
so many of our First-day school classes, the Lesson 
Leaves deserve a good deal of consideration. No 
. More important matter can come before the Confer- 
ence or its committees, and it were well that Friends 
generally gave thought to it before it comes up at 
Chautauqua. Merely to bring the subject to mind, I 
would, with your permission, make a few criticisms 
of the methods of using the Lesson Leaves, and the 
method of issuing them. 

Much of the misuse of the Leaves comes from 
having them dated. A school that closes for three 
months of the year drops out the lessons for those 
months, though they be essential to an understanding 
of those that follow. The dating doesn’t make this 
absurd practice necessary, but if a certain lesson is 
not intended for a certain day, why have it dated? It 
may be a satisfaction to a visitor to know what lesson 
he will find the school he visits at work upon, but the 
schools should not be run for the benefit of visitors. 
A day school conducted on such principles would 
meet deserved failure in short order. The writer of 
a lesson cannot foretell how much time a class can 
profitably put upon his lesson. 
may be good for two sessions or for less than ore. 
Every class must, if it works to the best advantage, 
take its own pace. 

A dated Quarterly may be transmitted through 
the mails at a lower rate than a book, but the saving 
in postage is slight compared with the loss sustained 


| 
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by printing every year a new set of lessons. A series 
of lessons on the life of Jesus that is good for this year 
will be just as good for next year. If we had put into 
permanent form all the series that we have published 
we should now have a sufficient variety to suit almost 
all tastes, and it would not be necessary to repeat any 
course in any class. 

The Lesson Leaf should be used only as a text. 
It should furnish facts, references, suggestions, but it 
cannot possibly contain the whole lesson. If the 
teacher and the class contribute nothing the Lesson 
Leaf will be a failure. 

There should be no attempt to make lessons that 
do not require supplementing, and there should be no 
attempt to use any lesson or book without additional 
matter. 

Our logically planned series of lessons should be 
put in permanent form. If there be any teachers or 
classes that will not use a book but must have a 
weekly leaflet, we need not worry, for anyone who 
cares more for the form than for the substantial will 
not get much substance out of any form. 

There are two kinds of teachers and classes: 
those who desire to learn, and will prepare their les- 
sons, and those who prefer merely to exchange views 
and get ideas. Both may work to advantage, but 
they cannot, to advantage use the same Lesson Leaf. 
Those who study will do as well with a book as with 
separate leaves. Those who discuss can read almost 
anything as a text for the discussion. What then is 
the use of having Lesson Leaves at all? I am free 
and confess that I do not see. I should say finish 
the series that are now being prepared ; put them and 
whatever others there may be that are good enough 
into permanent form, and stop the present wasteful 
practice of printing, using once, and throwing away. 
The lessons printed in durable form would meet the 
needs of the studying classes for some time. Five 
or six sets would last a class eight or ten years, and 
before the end of that time the class would be ready 
for the other kind of work, and would with profit 
read and discuss other things. Classes that prefer to 
read and talk now, without having had the study, 
will find in the [INTELLIGENCER or the Young Friends’ 
Review, or other papers or books, plenty of valuable 
matter much better adapted to the purpose than les- 
son leaves, which are designed for different use. 

There is much more that might be said, and I 
have no doubt it will all get said. It were well, per- 
haps, to have some of it said before the Conference 
convenes. Epwarp B. Rawson. 

Pinehurst, Gananoque, Ontario, Seventh month 19. 


FORESTRY. 


Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 


| I was much interested by the article ‘‘ Urbanista,”’ in 
As it comes out it | 


a recent number of the INTELLIGENCER. 

I heartily agree with the writer when she says 
that the planting of forest trees has been left too long 
in the hands of nature’s arborculturists—the squir- 
rels ; we are already suffering from the neglect of this 
most important matter. 

To me it seems a fitting thing that the dwellers 
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in Penn’s woods in general, and those of Penn’s faith LITERARY NOTES. 

in particular, should take steps toward the betterment | In the North American Review, this month, John Barrett, 
of the forests of Pennsylvania. In my judgment a | who was United States minister to Siam, under President 
fruitful method of reform would be the establishing of Cleveland's last administration, presents his views on China. 


. . He thinks the United States ought to oppose the carving up 
chairs of forestry in the more advanced schools, so of China by other nations, and should strive for an ‘‘ open 


ably conducted by the society that the teachers of | door'’—i. ¢., equal freedom of trade—there. Barrett has 
botany would doubtless be sufficiently able to manage | favored the world with a great deal of advice concerning the 
the same. To make the same eminently practical, Eastern situation, since his visit to Siam, most of it not so 
institutions similar to George School might have a sensible as this. Several other writers contribute on the 
. general theme, among them worthy of note being George B. 
wood-lot attached, where the care of trees already Smyth, president of the Anglo-Chinese college at Foo-Chow, 
grown could be studied, with the best means of felling who describes ‘‘ Causes of Anti-Foreign Feeling in China,’’ 
and seasoning, and timber might be obtained and used | and Charles F. Holder, who discusses with candor ‘* America’s 
in the manual training department. A nursery would | Treatment of the Chinese.” 
also be required, for the growth of seedlings and In St. Nicholas, this month, among other matter of interest, 
young trees. A liberal expenditure would with | Charles M. Sheldon relates an adventure he had with a 
proper care afford a moderate interest on the amount | ‘‘rain-maker'"’ in the Far West, years ago, and Dr. Eugene 
invested in a few years, besides affording a training Murray-Aaron describes ‘‘The Greatest Explosion of His- 
school in forestry. toric Times,’’ the eruption of the volcano of Krakatua, in 


» whi s heard three thous: il yay. 

Properly fenced and protected from “ sportsmen ”’ HOD HRS ree gene Cian enenee Aone swag 
and ‘‘pot-hunters” many wild things in fur and | Wehave “ Present-Day Papers'’ (edited by John Wilhelm 
feathers would soon learn of its immunity, and thus | Rowntree, York, England), for Seventh month. It has an 
would the teachers and students of natural history extended article on ‘‘ The Permanent value of the Pauline 
find pleasure and profit at their very door. “Arbor Theology,’’ by Prof. Arthur S. Peake, who was one of the 
2a P ; y : ‘ lecturers at the Birmingham Summer School, last year ; and 
days should under this department extend an active | a review by Edward Grubb, of a recently-issued book by Dr. 

influence throughout the neigborhood and, where | James Stalker, ‘‘ The Christology of Jesus."’ 
g 8 , 


practicable, to the homes of teachers and students. 











. . Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward's new story has been bought 
And should it happen that the committee of by the Ladies’ Home Journal, in which periodical it is about to 


property at the Race Street Meeting should imbibe be published serially. It is called ‘‘ The Successors to Mary 
the arbor day spirit, and plant trees in front of | the First,’’ and is described as one of the most humorous and 
grounds and buildings on Race, Fifteenth, and Cherry | yet real pieces of fiction, touching the servant-girl question, 
streets, I am of the opinion that the wayfarer as well | ¢ve™ written. 

as those who are members within would pronounce ‘* Volcanic Scenery of the Northwest”’ is the subject of an 


it good. article by Robert E. Strahorn, in the Review of Reviews for 
As to the most desirable sort of tree to plant the | this month. He describes the Snake River Lava Plain and 


City Forester, or some authority in some of the its scenic wonders, extending for a thousand miles in cur far 
Friends’ schools, might be consulted Northwest. An article by Archibald Hadden tells how a 


. : : ; half-million dollars has been expended, in recent years, by 
Trusting that this brief article may at least be | Charles H. Hackley in beautifying and otherwise improving 
the means of discussion by those having power to | the lumber town of Muskegon, Michigan. 


act, I am for the betterment of Penn’s Woods, very 
sincerely yours, C. H. Gussins, M.D. 
N. E. cor. Race and 15th Sts., Phila. 


eens MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Mill- 
; ' ; ville met at the meeting-house Sixth month 9. A period of 
A COMPANY is preparing to build a road across the Great | gijence preceded the reading of the gist Psalm by the presi- 
Salt Lake, Utah. _The route will be over the water. Two | dent, Charles Eves. Roll-call and responses and reading 
trestles will be built, one eighteen miles long and the other | minutes of previous meeting followed. 

seven miles long, the promontory dividing the stretch. The | The literary program included the reading of a beautiful 
company has completed all its surveys, and workmen are | poem, «Daisies,’’ by Rachel Knight, and ‘‘ The Unfruitful 
distributing material and fitting out pile drivers and boats. | Tree,’’ by R. Anna Kester, and sslections by Reba E. Eves 
and Edna Eves. A suggestion was offered to change our 
constitution to admit members under 15 years of age. 

Current Events were furnished by Mary Sands. Then 
adjourned. 

The Association convened at the meeting-house with the 
| usual attendance Seventh month 8. The president read a 
portion of Scripture, and roll call, responses, and minutes 

Out of 520 towns and plantations in Maine, 437, itis said, | of last meeting preceded the literary program. A selection 
effectually prohibit the saloon. Out of a population of 661,- | was read by Lauretta W. Eves, a valuable paper by Margaret 
086, there are 406,855 who never come in touch with a | Eves. Harriet Eck read from W. E. Gannett’s work, ‘‘A 
saloon. Recipe for Good Cheer.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ What do Friends believe in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper and Water Baptism? was answered by R. 
| Anna Kester with quotations upon the first subject from 
Samuel M. Janney’s writings, and the second from the writ- 
ings of Robert Barclay. Current Events were given by 

WHEN Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, would theexcuse | Sarah P. Wilson. A period of silence, then adjourned to 
have been accepted that he intended to introduce improved | meet Eighth month 12. 
methods of cultivation ?—[J. Rendel Harris, at Lake Mohonk. ] FRANCES M. Eves, Correspondent. 








Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





ACCORDING to a semi-official statement, the trusts formed 
in this country in recent years have capitalizations that pro- 
duce the almost incredible total of over seven billions of 
dollars. The Saturday Evening Post gives a list of thirty | 
combinations, each of which has a capitalization of over fifty 
millions of dollars. 


CALIFORNIA and Canada Yearly Meetings (of the Ortho- 
dox body), have adopted the ‘‘ Uniform Discipline.'’ Oregon 
Yearly Meeting decided to refer it to its Representative 
Meeting. 
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EDUCATIONAL. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND FORCE. 
DEATH oF SamvEL C. CoLLins.—A brief notice under the | THE Church Standard, (Episcopal, Philadelphia), in 
heading ‘‘ Deaths,"’ in last week's issue, announced the death | an editorial on the Chinese situation says: 
of Samuel C. Collins. It was not particularly observed by the “The gaissionasies t 1 t : Chi 
editors, and the fact escaped them that the notice referred to . . , no on y enter ina as 
Samuel C. Collins, A.M., who was for so many years | foreigners, but their missions, without exception, re- 
(twenty-eight), principal of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, at | main to all intents and purposes foreign establishments, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. His extended service in that institution | which is all sorts of blunders rolled into one. It 
endeared him to many, and marked him as a man of fine | keeps them ever before the eyes and minds of the 
scholarship, and exceptional ability as a disciplinarian. . : : ; 

; people as foreigners, with a menacing of foreign gun- 
boats behind.” 


The British Friend, discussing very much the 





















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 












































IN WEST BRADFORD. same subject, says : 

Tuis is the place wherein my fathers dwelt, “Lord Salisbury, on the i1gth ult., delivered an 
For five long generations ; sire to son address to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Passed the old homestead, when his race was run. Gospel, which we would gladly quote in full did 
Here at this hearthstone nightly have they knelt, . 11 Ss h h h , : 

Their families gathered ‘round them, and in prayer ee Raew. ome ave t ought he was pouring 
Poured forth the simple thankfulness they felt, cold water on foreign missions, but nothing, we are 
For God's green hills, and sweet, ambrosial air, sure, was further from his intention. As we read his 





And health and peace and plenty. Nature dealt 
Most bountifully with them ; e’en as now 





words, he was urging, and that in a most impressive way 























I feel her benediction on my brow, the terrible consequences that ensue when mission- 
I feel her sweet spell o’er my senses creep : aries trust to the secular arm of force to protect and to 
The faint perfume of flowers is wafted near, avenge them. In early days, he said, an evangelist 


The faint, far. lowing of the herds I hear, 
Till like a little child I fall asleep. 





‘ faced the difficulties, he underwent the martyrdom, 


he braved the torments to which he was exposed, and 
What freak of fate snatched my strong father hence the whole of the great moral and spiritual influence 


To get me ‘mid the city’s crush and crowd, of his self-devotion acted without hindrance upon the 
The whirring wheels, the whistles shreaking loud, | people whom he addressed. But now, if a Boniface 
The dust, the dirt, the human impotence or & Colentia 3 , d h d h 
To stem the tide of misery, broken, bowed, | olumba 1s exposed to these martyr oms, t e 
And crime and wrong and passions evil-browed ? , result isan appealto the consul and the mission of 
Yet how I love the teeming street and mart ! the gunboat. . . . They have a proverb in the 
— to op ri = en for then East, “first the missionary, then the consul, then the 
feel myself a man who copes with men, general,” and that as a matter of fact has too often 
That of the universe I am a part, b h s : 

Though but an atom,—that through brawn and brain, een t ©came. . «. This cannot be avoided ; but 
My life pulsations speed themselves amain, do not hide from yourselves that it is a great hindrance 
Harmonious with the Universal Heart ; . to your work, and that while secular results of this 
geen ey ee ae yt pasha character follow from the results of Christian teaching, 
y 6 , res a Christian faith, a Christian cross does not shine upon 
the people of the world with unblemished splendor.’ 
These are true words. The Chinese have too much 

And these strong hands, and eager, tireless feet, cause for lookin + nell laid b 
Lie still at last, slow mouldering to clay, g On missions as simply traps laid by 
Bear my poor body silently away, the Powers they hate, to get an excuse for grabbing 





































































































When all is over of life’s little day, 
When this high throbbing heart hath ceased to beat, 





























To some quaint country church-yard, where shall twine | their land. Would that all Christian missionaries 

The sweetbrier and the honeysuckle sweet, would adopt the line of action which we are assured 

ets on a hillside, sloping down to meet our own will use, if attacked, and refuse not only 

€ sparkling waters of the Brandywine ; to defend th ; 

There birds shall build and sing their songs divine ; 0 cctend ¢ emselves by force, but to appeal to their 

There let me sleep, soothed by the south-wind’s breath, | Government either for aid or vengeance.” 

Then carve upon the humble unhewn stone 

That marks my resting place, these words alone 

‘« Sunk in the dreamless, deathless sleep of death.’’ 

HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 





























“OLD CARNATIONS.” 


On Broadway, just below Twenty-third street, an old 
man on a low stool sat, meager of face and huddled 
down in a faded, heavy overcoat buttoned to his 
throat, though it was nearly June. Before him 
on a box were a few bunches of carnations, his stock 
in trade. A single blossom he wore on his coat. 
Through winter and summer—in storm and sun—he 
had sat thus as long as Trevenning could remember. 
Never, even in midsummer, had he been without the 
heavy overcoat with its single spot of crimson on the 
colorless lapel. His little stock in trade had rever 
changed, and he was called ‘* Old Carnations.” 

He was looking back through many seasons of 
snow and blossom. The hurrying crowd passed 











THE BETTER WAY: 

HE serves his country best 
Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on ; 
For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 
And song but one ; and law within the breast 


Is stronger than the graven law on stone ; 
There is a better way. 






































He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read ; 
This is the better way. 





























—Susan Coolidge. 
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unseen. The clatter and roar of the cobble dalaiied 
back into silence. In the place of these there came 
woods and green fields, with birds singing. There 
was a house, too, a little house, and a garden—a tiny 
garden where carnations grew. And out of the 
house there came a girl as fresh and sweet as the 
morning. There was a youth there, too, a tall, strong 
lad, and he leaned over the gate. He was saying 
good-by to the girl, for he was going away to win a 
fortune’for them both. Then presently the girl ran 
into the little garden and came back with her hands 
filled with carnations. ‘‘ Wear this till we meet 
again,” she laughed, and pinned one of them on his 
coat. He had gone away then with her sweet kiss 
upon his lips, and the golden morning on the woods 
and meadows. He had waved adieu to her from the 
hilltop and passed down behind it with her image in 
his heart. And always it had remained there, though 
he had seen her in life no more. 

He had been faithful through all the years. 
When age and feebleness hadggome on he had drifted 
to the city, and at last offered’ to others that which of 
all the world had become most dear to him.—[ From 
‘Old Carnations,” by Albert Bigelow Paine, in 
Scribner's Magazine. | 


IF I WERE A BOY. 


Ir I were a boy I should put no unclean thoughts, 
pictures, sights, or stories in my imagination, and no 
foul words on my tongue. 

I should treat little folks kindly, and not tease 
them ; -show respect to servants; be tender toward 
the unfortunate—all this I should strive to do for the 
sake of being a comfort to people, a joy to my 
parents, and a help to the next century. 

If I were a boy I should play and romp, sing and 
shout, climb trees, explore caves, swim rivers and be 
able to do all the manly things that belong to the 
manly sports ; love and study nature ; travelas widely 
and observe as wisely as I could; study hard and 
with a will when the time came for study; read the 
best literature—works of the imagination, history, 
science, and art according to my taste and need ; get 
a good knowledge of English ; try to speak accurately 
and distinctly ; go to college, even if I expected to be 
a clerk, a farmer, or a mechanic ; spend my Sabbaths 
reverently ; try to be a practical, every-day Chris- 
tian ; help.on every good cause; never make sport of 
sacred things ; be ‘‘ about my Father’s business,” like 
the boy of Nazareth; ‘‘use the world and not abuse 
it;’’ treat old men as fathers, ‘the younger men as 
brethren, the elder women as mothers, the younger 
as sisters, with all purity ;’’ and thus I would try to 
be a Christian gentleman, wholesome, sensible, cheer- 
ful, independent, courteous.—[ Bishop Vincent. | 


THERE is an increasing tendency in England, on the part 
ef big brewing firms, to absorb the smaller fry. In 1870, 
according to a Parliamentary return, there were 26,500 
different firms of brewers in the United Kingdom. The 
returns for 1898 showed only 6,500, so that twenty thousand 
had been absorbed. In the former year the consumption of 
beer was 28,000,000 barrels; in 1898 the quantity rose to 
35,000,000 barrels. 





ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 


THE report of the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures upon the subject of food adulterations and food 
frauds has created a sensation in Congress and awak- 
ened great interest throughout the country. 

If there could be published a list of the names of 
all articles of food found by the Committee to be 
adulterated or made from injurious ingredients, it 
would be of inestimable value to the public. 

The recommendations of the Committee that the 
sale of alum baking powders be prohibited by law, 
will make of special interest the following list of 
names of baking powders which chemists have found 
to contain alum: 

BAKING 
Davis’ O. K.  . ‘ 
Manufactured by R. B. Davis & Co., 


POWDERS CONTAINING ALUM. 


Contains Alum. 
New York. 
Egg . . . Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Egg Baking Powder Co., New York. 
A. & P. 5 asi Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York. 
Leslie’s . Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by The A. ‘Colburn Co., Philadelphia. 
Calumet Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
Crown. Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by J. P. Dieter Co., Chicago. 
Good Luck (a? A tel Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Southern Mfg. Co., Richmond. 

Sea Gull . ‘ Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Potter- Parlin Co., New York. 
Rolan. . . Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by ‘Smith, " Horpel & Co., Baltimore. 
Patapsco . ; Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Patapsco Baking Powder Co., Baltimore. 


Kenton pica eta Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Potter, Parlin & Co., Cincinnati. 
a \ Contains Alum. 
Manufactured by Grant Chemical Co., Chicago. 
Golden Rod ao ; Contains Alum, 
Manufactured by Canby, “Ach & Canby, Dayton, O. 

It is unfortunate that many manufacturers of alum 
baking powders state that their powders do not con- 
tain alum. It is only right that consumers should 
have correct information as t6 the character of every 
article of food offered to them.—[ Gazette, Philadel- 
phia, Seventh month 14. | 


UsELEss ForEBoDINGS.—What a vast portion of 
our lives is spent in anxious and useless forebodings 
concerning the future, either our own or that of our 


dear ones! Present joys, present blessings slip by 
and we miss half their sweet flavor, and all for want 
of faith in him who provides for the tiniest insect in 
the sunbeam. Oh, when shall we learn the sweet 
trust in God our little children teach us every day by 
their confiding faith in us? We who are so mutable, 
so faulty, so irritable, so unjust; and he who is so 
watchful, so pitiful, so loving, so forgiving! Why 
cannot we, slipping our hand into his each day, walk 
trustingly over that day’s appointed path, thorny or 
flowery, crooked or straight, knowing that evening 
will bring us sleep, peace, and home ?—[Phillips 
Brooks. | 
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Cause of the Uprising. 


SPEAKING of the causes of the present disturbances in China, 
Louis A. Gould, formerly a missionary in that country, now of 
Shelbyville, Ind., writes thus to the Chicago Record : 

‘The present war in China is not anti-missionary, but 


anti-foreign. The Chinese do not hate the missionaries as 
such, but hate them as foreigners. Nor do they hate the for- 
eigners as foreigners, but as land-grabbers. Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and England are responsible for the outbreak. 
If those nationalities, looking on the domain of the United 
States in the hour of our weakness, should say, one after the 
other: ‘Boston is a good-looking city. I'll take Boston, if 
you please ;’ ‘ Charleston has a fairharbor. 1'll appropriate 
Charleston, if you have no objection; ' ‘ The Mississippi 
Valley is quite productive. I'll accept that as my ‘* sphere of 
influence.’’’ Should these nationalities thus speak it would 
not be long before there would be some ‘ Boxers’ in America, 
and the scenes of the Stamp Act and other ‘ atrocities’ of 
freedom witnessed in 1775 would be reénacted."’ 


The Squirrels at Madison. 


At Madison, Wis., says a recent writer, squirrels run at large 


in the heart of the city ; and Madisonians are proud of them, 


and take great precautions to see that they are not harmed. 


In the centre of the business district are situated the capitol 
building and grounds, occupying four blocks. The grounds 
formerly were surrounded by an iron picket-fence, and the 
squirrels for the most part remained inside the fence. 1 be- 
lieve there was a sentence of death imposed on any dog that 
harmed a squirrel, and in one or two instances the penalty 
was inflicted. Atany rate, Madisonians with dogs were very 
careful about going into the capitol grounds with them ; and 
in the course of time most Madison dogs learned to let the 
squirrels alone. A few years ago the fence was taken down, 
but still the squirrels increase and prosper. In fact, they are 
tamer now than ever before ; and on my last trip to Madison 
I had the pleasure of sitting on a bench in the capitol grounds, 
and feeding a squirre! that sat on the bench beside me and 
ate from my hand. 


Nor do they remain in the grounds now, as they used to } 


do. They make pilgrimages to all parts of the city, and one 
is likely to run across them anywhere. Of course, they don’t 
hang around the streets where the travel is heaviest ; but it is 
not unusual to see one scurry across in front of an electric car, 
‘«scoot '’ down a side street, and take to a convenient tree. 
I believe it has happened two or three times that a brute in 
human form has killed one, but it is risky business. If 
caught, the Madisonians surely would make an example of 
him. It astonishes the stranger in Madison not a little to sit 
on the steps of a hotel and see the squirrels playing tag with 
people passing on the other side of the street. 


Flogging as a Punishment. 

DISCUSSING the propriety of flogging as a punishment—so 
often urged by some people, even in this country—a speaker 
in the English House of Commons, H. H. Asquith, said the 
idea of the supporters of such measures seemed to be that pe- 
culiarly brutal offenses should be met by correspondingly 
savage punishments, which idea, he said, was the revival of 
an old theory long ago discarded as unsound. He doubted 
whether the degrading punishment of the lash was likely to 
have a reforming influence. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said careful inquiry had convinced him 
that there was much difference of opinion in the jails as to the 
deterrent effect of flogging adults, and in a large number of 
cases men who had been flogged had committed subsequently 
an offense of the same kind. In his own opinion, long sen- 


tences of imprisonment would be more likely to result in the 
reformation of prisoners than shorter sentences accompanied 
by floggings. 

A bill to revive flogging as a punishment was rejected by 
the House. 











Heroism. 


THE question having been asked, ‘‘ What is heroism ?"’ re- 


plies were furnished by two officials of New York City, as 
follows : 


‘Heroism is the taking of a forlorn chance to save a 
fellow-being trom danger or death. 

‘*W. S. Devery, Chief-of-Police. 

‘* Heroism is merely conscientious fulfilment of unlooked- 
for duty. E. F. Croker, Chief of the Fire Department."’ 

Upon this the New York Wor/d remarks: ‘‘ Each of these 
definitions is valuable. The two combined make the complete 
definition : 

‘* * Heroism is merely conscientious fulfillment of unlooked- 
for duty by taking a forlorn chance to save a fellow-being from 
danger or death.’ 

‘*Chief Devery goes on to say that ‘ courageous deeds are 
common on the force,’ and Chief Croker says, ‘I hold that 
every man is a hero,’ and that rarely indeed does a man's 
courage fail him when the opportunity for a deed of heroism 
is suddenly presented to him. 

‘* These men, themselves doers of many heroic deeds and 
the directors of the two departments where opportunities fo: 
heroism are of almost hourly occurrence, may be safely as- 
sumed to know whereof they speak. 

‘The hero is commom 


But he is never commonplace— 
nor boastful."’ 


A CIRCULAR letter sent out by the New York Committee of 
100, collecting aid for the [adia famine sufferers, says : 

‘‘Among the contributions received are two which deserve 
special mention. In the early part of the present month, the 
Chinese in attendance at the Reformed Presbyterian Mission, 
Oakland, California, undertook to earn money for the sufferers 
in India. They were, for the most part, the better class of 
house servants, temporarily out of employment, to whom 
even small sums were of considerable consequence. One of 
them was skilled in the repairing of cane-seated chairs. 
Accordingly, they asked their Mission teacher for a letter of 
commendation, and went courageously through the streets of 
Oakland soliciting work. The result was a remittance of 
$10.50 for the famine sufferers. 

‘Somewhat later in the month, inmates of the Ohio Pen- 
itentiary at Columbus, united in a purely free-will offering for 
famine-stricken India. Out of pittances usually hoarded for 
personal indulgence they contributed $28.00."' 


State Incorporation Laws. 


REFERRING to trusts, ‘‘a great trouble,’’ the Sa/urday Even. 
ing Post says, ‘‘is the lack of uniformity in the various laws. 
For instance, New Jersey, Delaware, and West Virginia de- 
liberately loosened and broadened their incorporation laws in 


order to increase the income of the State government by the 
fees. At the same time Massachusetts, which is said to have 
the best corporation law in the country, has a State commis- 
sioner of corporations to examine and approve the certificate 
of organization, and compels every corporation to pay in the 
whole amount of its capital stock before it can begin business, 
and after that to make annual statements to the State commis- 


sioner, giving the details of meetings, shareholders, capital 
stock, assets, and liabilities.’’ 





THE armies in South Africa have lost more than six times 


as many men by disease as they have from the modern muni- 
tions of war. 


Lorp Minto, Governor-General of Canada, with Lady 
Minto and party, has started on a trip to the Pacific coast, 
and will visit Dawson City, in the Klondike region. 


NATIONS as well as individuals have a perfect right to do 
good unto others, but they make a great mistake when they 
try to beat it into them.—[Saturday Evening Post. ] 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


KinG HumBeErt of Italy was assassinated on the evening of 
the 29th ult. He was shot at Monza, in Lombardy, just as 
he had entered his carriage, by a man, an Italian, named 
Gaetano Bressi, an anarchist, and lived buta short time. The 
man was captured, The severest punishment for him, under 
the law of Italy, will be an imprisonment of thirty years, the 
death penalty not being legal. The King was born in 1844, 
and succeeded his father, King Victor Emmanual, in 1878. 
His successor is his son Victor, heretofore called the Prince of 
Naples, who is 31 years old. 

AFTER many days of contradictory reports, it was made 
plain on the 30th ult., by a number of dispatches from China 
that the foreign ministers (except the German, Von Ketteler) 
and their families, and other Europeans and Americans at 
Peking, were all alive down to nearly or quite that date, 
though there had been many killed of the ‘‘ guards ’’ who de- 
fended them, one dispatch saying sixty-two. It appears that 
the attacks of the Chinese ceased about the 16th, at which 
time it is presumed the Government either acquired control, 
or ceased to patronize the ‘‘ Boxers."’ 

The dispatches referred to above are all from official 
sources, and receive full credit. They show that the circum- 
stantial account of wholesale slaughter on the 6th ult., pub- 
lished a fortnight or more ago, was manufactured ‘‘ out of 
whole cloth.’’ 

A Two-pay celebration, or ‘‘ fiesta,’’ which had been pro- 
posed in Manila, ‘‘to commemorate the amnesty '’ offered by 
the United States Government, ‘‘ resulted in a fiasco.’’ The 
movement was in charge of Paterno, formerly a Filipino 
leader, who has come over to the United States side. ‘‘ The 
people were passive, unenthusiastic, and not even interested,’’ 
the dispatch says. ‘‘ Failing to perceive any tangible, effec- 
tive results of amnesty, they say they can see no reason for 
celebrating.”’ 

Aguinaldo, it is now said, is in the Corona mountains, 
‘a desolate region,’’ resembling the ‘‘ Dakota Bad Lands.”’ 
Information to this effect comes from Captain C. B. Roberts, 
a United States officer captured by the Filipinos, who also 
writes : ‘‘ The rebel organization is much better than I ex- 
pected to find it. ° I am being treated with courtesy and con- 
sideration.”’ 


’ 


An Associated Press dispatch from Manila on the 26th 
ult., says that in the island of Mindanao, ata place called 
Oroquieta, two American soldiers entered a native store to 
buy food. While there one of them was killed by a ‘‘ bolo 
man,’ and his head severed from his body. The other 
escaped and gave thealarm. 

A company of the Fortieth Infantry, stationed at Cagayan, 
hastened to Oroquieta and killed eighty-nine natives, thirty 
of them being in a single house. 


One of the crew was killed. 

Tue German Emperor, William, in dispatching troops to 
China, made them an address, at Bremerhaven. The Loka/ 
Anzeiger of Berlin published the address, and the correctness 
of it does not seem to be disputed. One passage was as 
follows : 

‘If you close with the enemy, remember this : Spare no- 
body. Make no prisoners ; use your weapons so that fora 
thousand years hence no Chinaman will dare look askance at 
any German. Open the way for civilization once for all.”’ 

In New Orleans, last week, violent anti-negro riots 
occurred, in which several lives were lost. A negro named 
Robert Charles, described as a ‘‘ desperado,’’ but also as a 
leader among the colored people who was consequently 
‘*obnoxious,’’ resisted arrest by the police, and fatally shot 
two of them. This was on the 25th ult. Mobs then roseand 
sacked the colored people's quarters of the city, driving 
many from their houses, wounding others, and killing several. 
The principal negro school-house in New Orleans was burned. 
It had been built with money left by acolored man. Finally, 


houses. 





on the 28th, Charles, who had hid, was again found by the 
police, a mob being close at hand. He ‘sold his life,’’ 
killing or fatally wounding three more policemen, and was 
himself ‘‘shot to pieces’’ by the mob. By efforts of the 
authorities, the city was quieted, later. Many colored people 
fled from the city. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE total imports of merchandise during June amounted 
to $60,809,225, and the domestic exports were $106,237,641. 

JoHN CLARK RIDPATH, the historian, died in New York 
on the 31st ult., after a long illness. 

THE population of Cincinnati, as announced by the Census 
Bureau, is 325,902, against 296,908 in 1890. ‘This is an in- 
crease of 9.77 per cent. in the decade. 

SUPERINTENDENT Brockway, of the Elmira, N. Y., Re- 


| formatory, has resigned, to take effect December 1, and has 


been given leave of absence until that date. 


THE Canadian Government has been notified of the 
action of Japan in prohibiting any more than ten emigrants 
to leave for Canada in one month, or 120 in the year. 


ApsouT thirty millions of people, it is estimated, have 
emigrated from the different countries of Europe, to other 
quarters of the world, during the century now closing. 


Tue weekly Manila report states that during last week's 
operations in the Philippines 180 Filipinos were killed and 60 
captured. The American losses were 10 killed and 14 
wounded. 


THE cotton mills of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
at Biddeford, Maine, half of whose product goes to China, 
will be shut down from August 1 until September 14. About 
3,000 hands are affected. 


PRINCE ALFRED, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, second 
son of Queen Victoria, died on the 3oth ult., at Rosenau 
Castle. Hewas born in 1844, and became Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha through his father, Prince Albert. 

Mr. AzuMA, in Japan, one of the world's few active vol- 
canoes, broke into eruption onthe 17th ult. Several villages 
were destroyed and more than 200 persons were killed. This 
volcano was the scene of a great disaster in 1888. 


EXPERIMENTS at Vera Cruz, Mexico, with a serum to 
counteract yellow fever are said to be very successful. A dis- 
patch says : ‘‘ All the new patients treated with the serum are 
said to be improving, and the black vomit has been stopped."’ 

THE War Department has issued an order for a general 
election, to be held in Cuba on the third Saturday of Septem- 
ber, to elect delegates to a convention to be held in Havana 
on the first Monday of November, to frame and adopt a con- 
stitution for the people of Cuba. 


Estes G. RATHBONE, who was the United States ‘ Direc- 


| tor-General of Posts’’ in Cuba, w 2 
Subsequently the gunboat Ca//ao, commanded by Lieut. | : : ee 


George B. Bradshaw, shelled Oroquieta, burning the ware- | 


at Havana, for complicity in the postal frauds. He is 
charged, among other things, with paying his private gar- 
dener from the post office funds. 

THE woman-suffrage amendment in Oregon was beaten 
by 2,033 in a vote of over 54,000. Twenty-one counties out 
of thirty-four voted favorably. The majority for it outside of 
Multnomah county, (Portland), was 1,390. In Portland liquor 
saloons and evil houses joined hands in opposition. 


A LONG standing boundary controversy between the 
republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica has been finally 
adjusted, through the efforts of E. P. Alexander of Savannah, 


| (United States), who was designated arbitrator by President 


Cleveland, the disputing countries having asked him to name 
some one. 


IN an interview at St. Paul, on the 26th ult., Cardinal 
Gibbons (of Baltimore, the highest dignitary of the Catholic 
church in this country), said : ‘‘ War having for its object the 
acquisition of territory by this Government is not to be 
thought of. We want no empire in Asia."’ He added that 
‘*We must go on with the work we have begun in the 
Philippines. We stand committed to the establishment of a 
stable and proper government in the islands. Then our 
mission in that archipelago will be finished.’’ 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held on the Meet- 
ing-house grounds at Middletown, Delaware 
county, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eighth month 15, 
1900, as an all day meeting. Basket lunch. 

Speakers are expected. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* Circular Meetings occur as follows: 
EIGHTH MoN‘H : 

19. Constantia, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md., old house. 

*,.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at New Garden on First-day, Eighth 
month 12, 1900. To convene at 3 o'clock 
p.m QO. F. Passmore, Clerk. 

*.* Quarterly meetings will occur as follows : 

7. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 

g. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 

II, Salem, Salem, Ohio, 
Miami, Green Plain, Ohio. 

13. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

14. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J 

18. Pelham Half- Year Meeting, Yarmouth, 

Ont. — 

Short Creek, Ohio. 


20. Jndiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, 
Ind. 

3. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 

29. Southern, Easton, Md. 


30. Bucks, Falis, Pa. 

31. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa 
NinTH MONTH : 

1. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 
3. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Centre, Half Moon, Pa. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 7, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at Valley Meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad. 

Friends attending the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders can take the 1.36 p. m. train from 
12th and Market streets, on Second-day (6th) 
for Maple Station (without changing cars at 
Bridgeport ), where Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take 
the 12.55 p.m. train from Chelten Ave. Sta- 
tion, making connection with the 1.36 p. m. 
train at 12th and Market streets. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to 
the city on Second-day evening, who will take 
the 7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

On Third-day, train will leave Main street 
Station, Germantown, at 6.35 a. m., making 
connection with the 7.21 a. m., train at 12th 
and Market streets. 

Tickets good going and returning on Second- 
and Third-days will be issued at 60 cents the 
round-trip. 

As the above trains run via the ‘‘ Subway,”’ 
Friends will procure their tickets and take 
trains at Reading Terminal, (12th and Market 
streets). 

The return train on Third-day 
Maple Station at 4.24 p. m. 

Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting at Maple. 

It is desirable that all who possibly can will | 
avail themselves of the liberal arrangements 
thus secured. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS, ) 
EDMUND WEBSTER, } Committee. 
JoserpH W. THOMAS, 


will leave 





*.* The Conference Class of Lansdewne, 
Pa., First-day School will continue to meet 


*,* A meeting of Friends at Cape May Point, 
| N. J., is held during the Summer months, on 
First-day, at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard. 
The houris 11 o’clock. The company of aly 
Friends who can conveniently attend is invited 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Newtown on First-bay, Eighth 
month 5, 1900, to convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

MARY P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 








during the summer in Barker Hall, convening 
at 10.15 a. m. 


terly Meeting, have arranged to visit Alloway's 
Creek Meeting, at Hancock’s Bridge, Salem 
county, on Eighth month 5, at 10 a. m. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open has made appointments to attend : 
E1GH1H MONTH; 

5. Schuylkill Meeting, 10.30 a. m. 
26. Germantown ‘“ en 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,*A Friends’ Meeting will be held in Stites 
Hall, (Eighth St. near R. R. Station) Ocean 
City, N. J., each First-day morning at 11 
o'clock during the Seventh and Eighth months. 
The meeting is under care of Committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows: 

5. Drumore, Pa. 
12. Little Falls, Md. 
19. Washington, D. C. 


Joun J. CoRNELI, Chairman. 


LAST SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH. 
TOUR TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The last tour to the North for the Summer of 
1900 via the Pennsylvania Railroad to Canada 
and Northern New York will leave August 11. 
The places visited include Niagara Falls, 
Thousand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and 
Saratoga; thetrip occupying fifteen days; 
round-trip rate, $125. 

The tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, assisted by an exper- 
ienced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, 
and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 


| tional information, address Tourist Agent, Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





REDUCED RATES TO PITTSBURG. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Prohibition State Convention to be 
held at Pittsburg, August 8, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Pittsburg from all stations on its line in the 
State of Pennsylvania at rate of one fare for the 
round trip (minimum rate twenty-five cents). 
Tickets to be sold and good going August 6, 7, 
and 8, and to return until] August 9, inclusive. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 





“) ‘HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim. 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top’ 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded or “pearled” —a 


trade-mark. 


Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 
another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
*roper chimneys, With it you can always order 
sae right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 

Address 


Macsetu, Pittsburr* , Pa. 





NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYI 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
selected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philade! 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: August 9 
and 23, September 6 and 20, and October 4 
and 18. On these dates the special train wil! 
leave Washington at 8 a. m., Baltimore 
9.05 a. m. 

This year the excursions from Philadelphia 
will be run by two routes. Those on August 9, 
September 6, October 4 and 18,going via 
Harrisburg and the picturesque valley of the 
Susquehanna as heretofore, special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m.; excursions of 
August 23 and Septefnber 20 running via 
Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the Delaware 
Valley, leaving Philadelphia on special train at 
8 a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8 50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6 go 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter 
mediate stations. A stop-over will be allowed 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua, and Wat 
kins within the limit returning, on the excur 
sions of July 26, August 9, September 6, 
October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and Septem: 
ber 20, stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo on 
return trip within limit of ticket. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion 
running through to Niagara Falls. An extra 
charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting 
trains, and further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address Geo, W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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FRIEND DS’ 


An Irish farmer went into an iron- 
monger’s shop to buy a scythe. After 
serving him, the shopman asked him if 
he would buy a bicycle. ‘‘ What isthat?’’ 
queried the Irishman. ‘‘ It's a machine 
to ride about the town on.’ “And, 
shure, what might the price of it be?’’ 
Fifteen pounds."’ ‘‘I'd rather see fif- 
teen pounds in a cow."’ ‘‘ But what a 
fool you would look riding round the town 
on the back of acow!*’ ‘‘ Shure, now,”’ 
replied the Irishman, ‘‘not half such a 
fool as I'd look trying to milk a bicycle !"’ 


—{ Dublin Independent. | 


THE yolk of the egg spoils much quicker 
than the white. For this reason it is im- 
portant that the yolk should be surrounded 
with a layer of the white. If the egg is 
placed on the side or large end the heavy 
yolk will settle to the bottom and come in 
contact with the shell, which admits the 
air. If it is placed on the small end it 
will always have a layer of white between 
it and the shell. Eggs absorb odors 
easily, therefore only odorless materials 
should be used when packing them.— 
[Ladies’ Home Journal. | 


A MAN complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of his son. He related to an old 
friend all the young man’s escapades. 
‘‘You should speak to him with firmness, 
and recall him to his duty,’’ said the 
friend. ‘* But he pays not the least atten- 
tion to whatI say. He listens only to the 
advice of fools. I wish you would talk 
to him."’ 


HusBAND—‘‘ What! No ice this swel- 
tering weather? Didn’t the ice man 
leave any?’’ Wife—‘‘He left plenty, 
but that new girl has been keeping the 
refrigerator open all day to cool off the 
kitchen.’"—[New York Weekly. ] 


Se 
SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 
TWO TOURS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Canada and Northern 
New York. These tours will leave July 21 
and August 11, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 
sand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and 
Saratoga, occupying fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, assisted by an exper- 
ienced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broad- 
way. New York; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn ; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 8e4 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 

trade —established three generations ago—and 

up to date in every feature of the business, we 

are able to offer the best and most serviceable 

watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


INTELLIGENCER. iil 
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THERE IS ONLY 


wvsrnnnn en evennernvrnneennentt 


THAT WILL MAKE SHOES ¥ + 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF == 


eatherine 


DOES IT 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 
his name and 25 cents for a sample. 


The Imperial Leather Preserver Mig. Co. 
212 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


ONE DRESSING 


VUUVEERUYCDeeyrrecrecceucU nay 


7AMANAAAANAAAAAUAAAAGUAA AAAS AUUAAA AULA ALAMOS 


Summer Hosiery 


Women’s Gloria Black Gauze Cotton 
Hose—reduced from 25 cents to 


lg cents a pair 
Children’s Black Ribbed Cotton 
Hose—1000 dozens; extra qual- | 


ity ; high spliced heels and double 
knees ; in all sizes from 5 %4 to g— 


12% cents a pair 
We know of no other such value. 
Children’s Ribbed Cotton Hose— 
500 dozens; high spliced heels 


and double knees ; worth 25 cents 
—now 


18c or three for 50c 


Men’s Imported Cotton Half Hose 
—500 dozens ; high spliced heels 
and double soles ; in black, ns 
mode, slate, cadet and navy ; 
full 25c value— 


18c or three for 50c | 





Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
eC ? 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. Thais is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. a: Pa. 


a 





JOHN FABER ‘MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


| Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. §623 Walnut Street, epee. 
OFricss : { Ser ney Co., 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 37"4 Woodstock Street, ig ne Pa 


| Richards & Suededs. Jobbing attended te. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., the. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Oe N_ Special attention given to serv- 
AIRIE ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphis® Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CLEMENT A. euemeae 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
A cinenseniceminsiseatnenetions 





FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Phitadelphia 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
RPLUS, {eaid in), 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, 8 conveyancing done. 
cage —we Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and d upwards, per annum. 


JOsera | B, REOADS, President. 
JOH EWIS, Vice- President. 
ROBEET MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


aes 


Eonene S. Savres, 
Botton Winpenny, 

oe Becker, 

Epwin S.D1xon, 

1 Warren G. Grirritrn, 

Tuomas R. Gitt, Samuet Bancrort, Jr , 

Cuas. S. HIncHMAN, Epwarp G. McCotum, 

Avrrep I. Puriuips. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


NicHoras Brice, 
— M. Janney, 
. Davis Pace, 
Toute R. Ruoaps, 

oun F. Lewis, 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


ee 

Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of | 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For iiormation address, 

AC FORSYTHE 


503 Providest Building, Philad’a, Pa. | 





PETER WRIGHT «SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 

a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on | 
ts. | 


Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55-] | 


Business Men 


and others whose houses are | 


closed during the Summer will 


find a comfortable home, at 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





Dinner :2 to 2 p.m., 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


| 
25 cents. | 


ROOMS 50 cents per night. 
$3 and $4 per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


7ia Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


409 Chestnut Street. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Money on 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Deposit, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. wae. BROWN: Vice President and Actuar 


ASA S. WIN’ of Insurance 
ERTS FOULKEY diniseet Trost Officer 1B 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 





To eax 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
‘Cement 


Remember 


MAJOR'’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





|Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


poner 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT SAFETY AND 
SPEED 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ellwood Heacock, 


and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


UNDERTAKER s 
t 


TELEPHONE ei ebarh 
Moti Tas. 


1313 Vine Stree 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Oicer ore N TOWNSEND: Assis 
TROTH ; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, 


tame Actuary, as 


Where to Locate? Sees, 


WHY, IN THE a 


| TRAVERSED BY THE . 


AND SAFEST TRAINS | 


Lsuisuiale 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra Southern Trunkline, 
oc fN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR DA 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
_Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 


States to make ‘‘ big money "’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 
LAND AND PARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING |! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at a acre and up 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S Homestead laws 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GuiF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WII1L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tel! 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
Mearunae, Spgep, No. 5,$40. No.7, $50. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


— \ALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





- 





